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REFLECTIONS on th PARENTAL DUTIES? 


Tluftrated with a beautiful FRONTISPIECE, reprefenting THETIS 
dipping her Son ACHILLES in the Waters of the ST YX. 


F the reafon of man, or rather the 

abufe of it, did not fometimes 
ferve to deprave his natural inftinéts, 
there would be no occafion for any 
rules with refpect to the parental du- 
ties. The brutes have no need of 
treatifes of morality, to teach them to 
love, to nourith, and to bring up 
their young: becaufe they have no 
other guide than inftinét. For in- 
ftiné&t, when it is not perverted by the 
fophiims of a captious reafon, will 
conftantly anfwer the views of nature, 
and perform its duty with unerring 
perfeverance. If man, therefore, 
were in this refpect like other ani- 
mals, as foon as the child beholds the 
light, the mother would nouwrith it 
with her own milk, attend to all its 
wants, preferve it from every acci- 
dent, and think no moments of her 
life fo well employed as thofe fpent 
in thefe important duties. Devon’s 
bright duchefs would no longer be a 
Nuws. 576. Vou. 83. 


phenomenon in the families of the 
great. The father, on his fide, would 
endeavour to form the manners of the 
fon: he would ftudy his tafte and 
inclination, in order to employ his 
talents to the beft advantage, and to 
prepare him early for the fervice of 
his country, in that ftation. for which 
he fhould appear beft fitted by nature. 
He would cultivate the young plant 
himfelf, and think it the moft culpa. 
ble negligence, to abandon it to the 
difcretion of anignorant, or perhaps, 
a vicious tutor. 

But the power of cuftom, in fpite 
of the diétates of nature, difpofes pa 
rents to a very different conduct. The 
child is fcarce born, when it is fepas 
rated from its mother. She is too 
weak, or too delicate, or her circume 
ftances are too affluent for her to 
fackle her own child. In vain has na« 
ture diverted the courfe of that Auid, 
which nourifhed it in the womb, and 
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carried to the breaft of the infenfible 
parent two rivers of milk, deftined 
for its fuftenance. The voice of na- 
ture muft not be heard: her gifts are 
defpifed and rejected: thofe, whom 
fhe has eniiched, deitroy, at the ha- 
zard of their own health, what the 
beitows, by drying up the fource of 
this ne€tar: and the tender infant is 
delivered up to a foreign and mcrce- 
nary mother, who will proportion her 
care to the profit that attends it. 

As for the father, he has too much 
bufinefs on his hands to think of form- 
ing the manners of his fon. His af- 
fairs will not permit it; and it is a 
care from which he choofes to be ex- 
empt. So many perfons are ready to 
fupply his place, who will be content 
with a moderate falary ; or the edu- 
cation of a boarding {ehool, upon 
the whole, is fo cheap, that truly he 
fhould think it not very difcreet to in- 
cumber himielf with an unneceffary 
charge. 

* Suckle my own child!’ cries 
Clelia ; «a fine employment truly ! 
a molt agreeable paftime ! I love to 
fleep quietly. In the day-time, I 
receive vifits, and return them. I 
drefs ; and, to fhew a gown in a new 
tafte, 1 go to the polite circle, to the 
opera, or tothe theatre. I dance, 
I play, and, in fbort, all my mo- 
ments are {pent agreeably. Ah! 
don’t you perceive that | muft bid 
adicu to all this, if 1 take upon me 
the tirefome employment of a nurfe ?? 

Yes, it is ealy to perceive, lovely 
Clelia, what 1 is that gives you a 
diiguitto this duty. —But what mother 
would conient to receive of another a 
chiid that is not intirely her own? 
And can that infant be truly hers, 
which, when it was newly born, was 
fent far from her ; while, for feveral 
years, that continued lofs of fabftance, 
which, every moment attends all ani- 
mal bodies, has been repaired by the 
mk of a itranger,. which has meta- 
morphoied and transformed it into a 
new child? No, this is no longer.the 
fon of Clelia : it is Claudina’s, and 
a, as it wesc, born a iecond ume 
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from her milk, I amat a lofs to difs 
cover what he may gain by this 
change ; but I am fenfible of what 
he may lofe. The milk he has fucked 
was not made for his organs : it muft 
have been an aliment then, lefs pro- 
per for him than the milk of his mo- 
ther. Who knows that his conftitu- 
tion, Originally robuft and healthy, 
has not been weakened? Who knows 
but this transformation may have 
reached his heart, and that, as the 
body and the mind are fo dependent 
on each other, he may not, merely 
on this account, become one day a 
contraéted wretch, a cheat, a robber, 
a murderer? That frait, which is the 
mot delicious, when flourifhing in its 
proper foil, will foon degenerate, if 
tranfplanted to another. It is the 
fame with animals: thofe dogs, fo 
famous in England for their ftrength 
and fidelity, no fooner pafs the fea, 
than they become the moft ftupid of 
all animals, without inftinét, without 
ftrength, and without any ability for 
fervice. 

The duty of parents to their chil- 
dren, does not terminate in giving 
them exiftence, on the contrary, a3 
long as they ftand in need of their 
afliitance, they have a right to de- 
mand it ; for they are tender plants, 
that mutt be nurfed with extreme care, 
till they have taken root ; and here 
nature has fufficiently pointed out the 
feparate offices of the father and the 
mother : for the fame duties are not 
required of both. Nature feems to 
have peculiarly affigned, to the mo- 
ther, the nourifhment of the animal 
frame, and all the various cares which 
relate to the body. But the employ- 
ment of the father is of a mach more 
noble kind ; for to him is devolved 
the care of rearing the thinking, im- 
mortal {ubftance: But, alas! too fre- 
quently, both thefe duties are but ill 
performed ! The mother having, with 
unavoidable pain, carried the mfant 
in her womb, is, at laft, delivered 
from this, by other pains peculiar to 
her tex. The obligation of nurfing 
the new-born infant then fucceeds, an 
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ebligation as indifpenfable as the 
other ; but this trouble it is poffible 
for her to avoid, and therefore the 
obligation is violated. The father, 
on his part, is as deficient in fulfilling 
the intentions of nature. He takes 
upon himfelf the office of mother, and 
is concerned only for the corporeal 
advantages of his children; their 
health, their eafe, their tafte, and 
their pleafures : while the culture of 
their minds, a concern in itielf fo 
important, and fo fuperior to every 
other, is neglected by both. 
Lycidas, you fay you love your 
fon: but what is this fon ?—A being 
compofed of body and mind, an 
image, an emanation, a ray of the 
Deity, encompaffed by a terreftrial 
veil, which ferves to render him vi- 
fible to the fight, and firm to the 
touch. Now, which of thele two 
fubftances, Lycidas, is the object of 
your affection? Is it the foul of your 
fon, that {piritual being, whofe origin 
is fo noble and illuftrious? But, in- 


order to juitify this love, can you difco- 


ver in it any marks of its native dig- 
nity? Is not the confequence of your 
total neglect of his education evident 
in this, that his foul is wretchedly 
funk and degenerated ? Where is its 
relifh for virtue, its love of truth? 
If it fill retain the luftre of its origi- 
nal grandeur, it is by thefe traits only 
that we can dittinguth them. But, 
alas! thefeare all effaced: itis to ob- 
fcured, that its very {ubitance can be 
prefumed only from the covering of 
clay which conceals it. We fee there 
organs, lineaments, and proportioned 
members, the fame as in other bodies, 
in which we know a foul refides ; but 
we have no better proof of it than 
this. 

However, deformed as it is, per- 
haps, Lycidas, you will fay, that you 
love it ftill. I fhould more readily 
believe you, if you had confulted its 
happinefs with greater folicitude ; if 
you had made ule of all your endea- 
vours to reftore it to its native purity, 
innocence, aad virtue. But this was 


the leait of your thoughts: you your- 
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felf were the occafion of their being 
deftroyed: you dreaded left the body 
of your fon fhould become emaciated, 
confumptive, and languithing, if you 
reftrained his follies and caprices, if 
you repreffed his anger, moderated his 
defires, or enlightened his under- 
ftanding. You might as juftly refufe 
to drefs a wound, for fear of {poiling 
the patient’s clothes. You have been 
in pain for the body, although it is 
little more than the garment of the 
foul; when the firft and moft effential 
concern ought to have been for the 
mind. “ Once more, let me enquire, 
what is this fon, that is the object of 
your love? You love what is not 
limfelf. This organized matter, with, 
which he is clothed, is only a,machine 
formed for his ufe ; without which he 
can fubfift, and which, without him, 
would be nothing but a little duit: 
but this is not your ‘on ; it is-only his 
outward covering. : 

Mr. Addifon has a fine obfervation 
on this fubject : « I confider an human 
foul,’ fays he, * without education ; 
like marble in the quarry, which 
fhews none of its inherent beauties 
until the fkill of the polither fetches 
out the colours, makes the furface 
fhine, and difcovers every ornamental 
cloud, fpot, and vein, that runs 
through the body of it. Education, 
after the fame manner, when it works 
upon a noble mind, draws out to view 
every latent virtue and perfection, 
which, without fuch helps, are never 
able to make their appearance.’ 

Let me return once more to mo- 
thers.—-Where there is no mother, 
there can be no child. ‘The obliga- 
tions incumbent on both are recipro- 
cal; and, if they be neglected on 
one fide, they will be hardly fulfilled 
on the other. The child fhould love 
its mother before it is fenfible of it 
asaduty. If the voice of nature be 
not itrengthened by habit and culti- 
vation, it will be filenced in its in- 
fancy, and the heart will perith, if [ 
may fo exprefs myf{clt, before it is 
born. ‘Thus the firit iteps that are 
takea with us are foreign to nuture, 
The 
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The obvious pats of nature are 
alfo torfaken, in a different manner, 
when, inftead of neglecting the dus 
ties of a mother; 2 woman Carries 
them to excefs ; when fhe makes an 
idol of her child; increafes its weak- 
nefs, by preventing its fenfe of it; 
and, as if fhe would emancipate him 
from the laws of nature, prevents 
every approach of pain or diftrefs ; 
without thinkieg, that, for the fake 
of preterving hii forthe prefent from 
a few trifling inconveniencies, fhe 1s 
accumulating on his head a difiant 
foad of anxieties and misfortunes ; 
without thinking, that it is a bar- 
barous precautior, to enervate and 
indulge the chia at the expenfe of the 
man. * 'lhetis,’ fays the fable, * in 
order to render her fon invulnerable, 
plunged him into the waters of the 
Styx.” This allegory, which is the 


fubje&t of the frontifpiete to this 
volume, is very beautiful and ex- 
preflive. Thecruel mothers, of whom 
I am fpeaking, act direétly contrary. 
By plunging their children in foftnefs 
and effeminacy, they render them 
more tender and vulnerable: they lay 
open, as it were, their nerves, to every 
fpecies of affiting fenfations, to 
which they will certainly fall a prey 
as they grow up. 


Let this great truth by all be under 
ftood 


«« That all the pious duties that we 
owe 

‘« Our parents, friends, our country 
and our God ; 

«« The feeds of ev’ry virtue here below, 

«« From difcipline alone, and early 
culture, grow.” 


WEsT. 


Curious HistoRicAL ANECDOTES of the Value of Money and 
ComMonpiTieEs, from the carlieft Periods of the Englijfh Hiftery. 


¢ & E Englith money, though the 
fame names do by no means 
correfpond with the fame quantity of 
precious metal as formerly, has not 
changed fo much as the money of 
moit other countries. From the time 
of William the Conqueror, the propor- 
tion between the pound, the fhilling, 
and the penny, .feems to have been 
uniformly the fame as at prefent. 

Edward JI} was the firit of our 
kings that coined any gold; and 
no copper was coined by autho- 
rity before James 1. Thefe pieces 
were not called farthings, but far- 
thing tokens, and all people were at 
liberty to take or refufe them. Be- 
fore the time of Edward III, gold 
was exchanged, like any other com- 
modity, by its weight; and, before 
the time of James I, copper was 
ftamped by any perfon who chofe to 
do ir. 

In the years 712 and 727, aneweand 
Jamb were rated at 1s. Saxon money 
till a fortnight after Eafter. Between 
the years goo and 1000, two hydes 
of land, each containing about 120 


acres, were fold for 100 fhillings. 
In tooo, by king Ethelred’s laws, a 
horfe was rated at 30s. a mare, or a 
colt of a year old, at zos. a mule, 
or young afs, at 12s. an ox at 30d. 
a cow at z4d. a fwine 8d. a theep 
at is. In 1043, a quarter of wheat 
was fold for God. Hence, it is com- 
puted, that, in the Saxon times, there 
was ten times lefs money, in propor- 
tion to commodities, than at preient. 
Their nominal {pecies, therefore, be- 
ing about three times higher than ours, 
the price of every thing, according 
to our prefent language, mutt be 
secon thirty times cheaper than it 
is now. 

In the reign of William the Con- 
queror, commodities were ten times 
cheaper than they are at prefent ; 
from which we cannot help formin 
a very high idea of the wealth ia 
power of thatking. For his revenue 
was 400,000]. per annum, every 
pound being equal to that weight of 
filver. Confequently the whole may 
be eftimated at 1,200,000!. of the 
prefent computation; a fum which, 


cons 
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eonfidering the different value of mo- 
ney between that period and the pre- 
fent, was equivalent to 42,090,9°0], 
of modern eitimation. 

The moft neceflary commodities 
do not feem to have advanced their 

rice from William the Conqueror to 
Richard I. 

The price of corn, in the reign of 
Henry III, was near half the mean 

rice in our times. Bifhop Fleetwood 

§ fhown, that ia the year 1240, 
which was in this reign, 41. 13s. gd. 
was worth about sol. of our prefent 
money. About the latter end of this 
reign, Robert de Hay, rector of Soul- 
dern, agreed to receive 1cos. to pur- 
chafe to himfelf and jucceffor the an- 
nual rent of 5s. in tull compeniation 
of an acre of corn. 

Butchers meat, in the time of the 
great icarcity in the reign of Edw. II, 
was, by a parliamentary ordinance, 
fold three times cheaper than our 
mean price at prefeat; poultry fome- 
what lower, becauie being sow con- 
fidered as a del cacy, it has rijen be- 


, yond its proportion. The mean price 


of corn in this period was half the 
prefent value, and the mean price of 
cattle one-eighth. 

In the next reign, which was that 


| of Edward III, the mof neceffary 


commodities were, in general, about 
three or four times cheaper than they 
are at prefent. 

In thefe times, knights, who ferved 
on horfeback in the army, had 2s. 
aday, and a foot archer 6d. which 
lat would now be equal to a crown 
aday. This pay has continued near- 
ly the fame nominally (only that in 
the time of the commonwealth the 
pay of the horfe was advanced to 
2s. 6d. and that of the foot to 1s. 
though it was reduced again at the 
reftoration) but foldiers were propor- 
tionably of a better rank formeriy. 

"In the time of Henry VI, corn was 
about half its preient value, other 
commodities much cheaper. Bithop 
Fleetwood has determined, from a 
moi accurate contideratioa of every 
eircumitance, that 51]. in this reign 
Was equivalent to 28, Or 49, now. 


In the time of Henry VII, many 
commodities were three times as cheap 
here, and in all Europe, as taey are 
prefent, ther: navinzg been a great 
increale of gold and filver in Europe 
fince his time, occalioaed by the dal- 
covery of America. 

The commodities whofe price has 
rifen the mo't fince before the time 
of Henry VII, are butcher’s meat, 
fowls and fith ; efpecially the latter. 
And the reaion why corn was always 
much dearer in proportion to other 
eatables, according to their prices at 
prefent, is, that in early times agri- 
culture was little underitood. It re- 
quired more labour and expence, and 
was more precarious than it is at 
prefent. Indeed, notwithftanding the 
high price of corn in the times we 
are {peaking of, the raifing of it fo 
little anfwered the expence, that agri- 
culture was almott uaiverfally quitted 
for grazing ; which was more proiit- 
able, notwithitanding the low price 
of butcher’s meat. So that there was 
conftant occafion for ftatutes to re- 
ftrain grazing, and to promote agri- 
culture; and no effectual remedy was 
found, till the bounty upon the ex- 
portation of corn ; fince which, above 
ten times more corn has been raiied 
in this couatry than before. 

The price of corn in the time of 
James I, and confequently that of 
other neceifaries of life, was not 
lower, but rather higher, than at 
prefent ; wool is not two-thirds of 
the value it was then; the finer ma- 
nufaciures haviag rather {unk in price 
by the progreis of art and induftry, 
notwithitanding the increafe of money. 
Butcher’s meat was higher than at 
preient. Prince f{enry made an al- 
lowance of near 4d. per pound for ail 
the beef and mutton ufed in his fa- 
mily. This may be true with reipect 
to London ; but the price of butcher’s 
meat in the country, whicls does not 
even now much exceed this price at a 
medium, has certainly greatly in- 
creafed of late years, and particu. 
larly ia the northern counties. 

The prices of commodities are 
higher in England than in France, 

‘  beftes 








befides that the poor people of France 
live upon much lefs than the poor in 
England, and their armies are main- 
tained at lefs expence. It is compu- 
ted by Mr. Hume, that a Britihh 
army of 20,000 men is maintained at 
near as great an expence as 60,000 
in France, and that the Englith ficet, 
in the war of 1741, required as much 
money.to fupport it as all the Roman 
legions in the time of the emperors. 
However, all that we can conclude 
from this, is, that money is much 
more plentiful in Europe at prefent 
than it was in the Roman emptre. 

In the 13th century the common 
intereft which the Jews had for their 
moncy, Voltaire fays was 20 per cent. 
But with regard to this we muft con- 
fider the great contempt that nation 
was always held in, the large contribu- 
tions they were frequently obliged to 

y> the rifk they run of never receiv- 
ing the principal, the frequent confifca- 
tion of all their effects, and the vio- 
Tent perfecutions to which they were 
expofed; in which circumftances it 
was impoffible for them to lend mo- 
ney atall unlefs for a moft extravagant 
intereft, and much difproportioned to 
its real value. Before the difcovery 
of America, and the plantation of our 
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colonies, the intereft of money was © 
generally 32 per cent. all over Eu- 7 
rope ; and it has been growing gra- © 
dually lefs fince that tume till it is 
now generally about four or five. 
When fums of money are faid to be © 
raifed by a whole people, in order ta | 
form a juft eftimate of it, we muft 
take into confideration not only the 
quantity of the precious metal accord- 
ing to the ftandard of the coin, and | 
the proportion of the quantity of coin |7 
to the commodities, but alfo the num- © 
ber and riches of the people who raife | 
it. For populous and rich countries | 
will much more eafily raife any cer- | 
tain fum of money than one that is [/ 
thinly inhabited, and chiefly by poor 7 
people. This circumitance greatly | 
adds to our furprife at the vait fums F 
of money raifed by William the Con- | 
queror, who had a revenue nearly in 
value equal to 13,000,000]. of our 
money (allowance being made for the | 
{tandard of coin and the proportion it | 
bore to commodities) from a countrs 
not near fo populous or rich as England 
is at prefent. Indeed the accounts [7 
hiftorians give us of the revenues of 
this prince, and the treafure he lef, © 
behind him, are barely credible. : 


_ ApousaBeR, or the Eutocy of Patience; an Oriental Tale, 
[ Tranflated from Nouveaux Contes Arabes, ju/? publifbed at Paris. ] 


BOUSABER, a wealthy far- 
mer, was endued with an un- 
common degree of patience ; and, as 
if fome fuperior being had decreed, 
that it was requifite, by frequent fuf- 
fering, that it fhould approach even 
to perfeétion, bis patience was put to 
fuch a variety of fevere trials, as, one 
would imagine, it was impoffible for 
any mortal to fupport. One day, in 
particular, he was unjuttly acculed of 
murder: his goods were confifcated, 
and he was driven into exile. A troop 
of robbers too had carried off his chil- 
dren. When the party who conducted 
him to the place of exile, had left 
him, Aboufaber found it neceflary to 
leave his wife, for fome time, in or. 
t 


der tg explore the country fora proper 1% 
habitation. He prevailed, therefore, | 
upon his wife, who was much fati- 
gued, to take fome repofe, in the 


mean time, upon the fhore. He had 
not departed long, when an Arabian 
horfeman chanced to ride near, and 
beholding the folitary beauty, carried 
her off as his lawful prize. ‘The wife 
of Aboufaber, incapable of refiftance, 
could obtain, with difficulty, the li- 
berty of writing on the fand, this me- 
lancholy adieu: * Alas !, Aboufaber, 
you have no longer a wife: remem- 
ber that you are the moft patient of 
men.’—Aboufaber, at his return; 
read the fatal charaéters. He felt, 
as was natural, the lofs of the be- 
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loved companion of his life ;_ but fill 
his patience was unfubdued; and 
having now no other refource than the 
Jabour of his hands, he engaged him- 
felf among a party of workmen, who 
were building a palace for the king 
of the country. One of his compa- 
nions happened to fall from a feaffold, 
and break his leg: * Be patient 
under this misfortune,’ faid Aboufa- 
ber: * Were a man at the bottom of 
the deepeft well, patience can extri- 
cate him from it, and even exalt him 
to a throne.’—-The king, who came 
every day to encourage the workmen 
by his prefence, happened to be there, 
when Aboufaber was making this eu- 
logy on patience. ‘The fuppofition 
of the good man appeared to him a 
very extraordinary one ; and he was 
determined to try whether he was the 
perfon who could realize it. Accord- 
ingly, he ordered him to be let down 
into the bottom of a very deep dry 
well, which ferved as a kind of pri- 
fon. ‘ Letus fee,’ he added, ‘ what 
miracles patience can perform ; and 
that we may exercife his a little, let 
him be allowed only two cakes a day.” 
Aboufaber followed thé officers to the 
well with fubmiffive filence. This 
Ring was a cruel tyrant: he had con- 
fined his own brother in the fame pri- 
fon; but no one knew, that there, 
likewiie, he had caufed him to be af- 


faflinated, and the body to be pri- 


vately removed. The natural con- 
fequence of infupportable tyranny en- 
{ued—an univeriai revolt. The guards 


The MonaRcu and the 
At a grand feftival, Philip of 


Macedon, according to his cuf- 
tom, was diilributing his prefents : 
amid the general feilivity, Satyrus, 
the player, alone wore a fad counte- 
nance. ‘The king addreffled him 
kindly, and, in the language of the 
times, defired him to ak a boon. 
Satyrus faid, that fuch prefents as 
others received (cups of gold, &c.) 
leemed to him of little value ; tha 
he had indeed fomeching to afk, but 
feared a denial. Philip having en- 
couraged him, he proceeded, * Apol- 


were maflacred: the tyrant was de- 
pofed ; .and it was determined to raife 
his brother to the throne. They 
haftened to the prifon. What a fight! 
A folitary human being, whom no one 
could recollect, from the palenefs and 
rags that difguifed him! In vain did 
this figure of woe proteft that he was 
not at all related to the king. Not 
one would believe him. Aboufaber 
was conveyed in triumph to the pa- 
lace, and crowned with the greateit 
folemnity and fplendour. He caufed 
enguiries to be immediately made af- 
ter his wife and children, and he had 
the happinefs to findthem. Aboufa- 
ber, on a throne, p.ffeffed all the 
wifdom that had diitinguifhed his 
former humble lot ; aad tlie patient 
piety of unmerited fuffering was 
now changed into the active exertions 
of inexhauftible benevolence, and the 
unfpeakable fatisfaction of that virtue, 
which was confcious of being incef- 
fantly intent on the happinels of 
thoufands. Often would he recolle& 
the {cenes of woe that were pait, and, 
contrafting them with his prefent 
fituation, would adore the diipenfa- 
tions of Heaven. ‘ Who,’ fail he, 
can doubt the exifteace of a Divine 
Providence? From the depth of a 
well to be exalted to a throne | May 
my example initruct the fuffering 
man, that the ewils wich which it may 
pleale the Deity to affiict us, are but 
fo many trials, by which it is his plea- 
fure that we merit tranquillity and 
joy.’ 

PLAYER; an Anecdote. 


lophanes of Pydna was my friend: 
at his death, his-two daughters, both 
arrived at a marriageable age, were 
fent to Olynthus, taken captives, and 
{ubjected to ali the calamities of fer- 
vitude. Thefe are the prefents I re- 
gueit, that I may give them {uch por- 
tions as may enable them to marry 
happily.’ Apollophanes had been 
the perfonal enemy of Philip: yet 
this prince nobly granted the requett 
of Satyrus, and enabled him to pro- 
vide liberally for the daughters ot his 
friend. 

M e- 
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Memoirs of the Lire and WRITINGS of PinDAR, the 
celebrated Lyric Poet. 


Majeftic in the Frown of Years, 
Behold, the Man of Thebes appears. 


HE honours beftowed on Pindar 

by his cotemporaries, as well 
as the admiration in which his name 
has been ever fince held by the moft 
improved nations, both ancient and 
modern, render his perfon and his 
works the objects of a very natural 
curiofity. This illuftrious bard, the 
great father of Lyric Poetry, was 
born at Thebes, the capital of Beotia, 
520 years before Chrift. From his 
earlieft years, he was carefully trained 
by his father (himfelf a mufician) to 
the ftudies of mufic and poetry. His 
genius, naturally wild and luxuriant, 
was corrected by the leffons of his fair 
countrywomen, Myrtis and Corinna, 
whofe poetical produétions had ac- 
quired unrivalled fame, not only in 
Thebes, but among all the neigh- 
bouring cities *. His firft efforts to 
equal their renown were difplayed at 
the mufical contefts celebrated in his 
native country; where, after con- 
quering Mytis, he was five times 
overcome by her pupil Corinna, who, 
if we may believe Paufanias, owed 
her victories more to the charms of 
her beauty than to fuperiority of ge- 
nius. But in the four public affem- 
blies of Greece, where females were 
not permitted to contend, Pindar won 
the prize from every competitor. The 
glory, in particular, which his poe- 
try both acquired and beftowed at 
Olympia, made the greateft generals 
and ftatefmen of the age court the 
friendfhip of his mufe. To the tem- 
ples: of. the gods, and efpecially to 
the celebrated temple of Delphi, his 
hymns and poeans drew an extraor- 
dinary concourfe of Greeks and 
ftrangers. The priefts, prophets, and 


AKENSIDE. 


other minifters of Apollo, fenfible of 
the benefits which they derived from 
his mufical fame, repaid the merit of 
his fervices, by ereéting his ftatue in 
the moft confpicuous part of the tem- 
ple, and declared by their organ the 
Pythia, that Pindar fhould be ho- 
noured with one half of the firft-fruit 
offerings annually prefented by the 
devout retainers of the Delphian 
fhrine. Pindar was, thus, during 
his life-time, affociated to the honours 
of the gods; and, after his death, his 
memory was adorned by every mark 
of refpect that public admiration could 
beftow. ‘The beauty of the monu- 
ment, erected to him, by his fellow ci- 
tizens, in the Hippodrome of Thebes, 
was admired after the revolution 
of fix centuries. At the 'Theoxenian 
feftival, a portion of the facred victim 
‘was appropriated, even fo late as the 
time of Plutarch, to the defcendants 
of the poet. The inveterate hoftility 
of the Spartans, when they deftroyed 
the capital of their ancient andcruelleft 
enemies, fpared the houfe of Pindar, 
which was equally refpeéted, in a fu- 
ture age, by the warlike and impe- 
tuous Alexander, and the giddy 
triumph of his Macedonian captains. 

Pindar, we are told, acquired un- 
rivalled fame by his hymns to Jupi- 
ter, his poeans to Apollo, and his 
dithyrambics to Bacchus. But as all 
thefe have perifhed, as well as_his 
love verfes, his elegies, and his Par- 
thenia (which, as the word denotes, 
were fung by a chorus of virgins), 
we are unfortunately obliged to con- 
fine our obfervations to his odes, 
which were rehearfed at the facred 
games, in praife of the conquerors in 


* Fragments of their Poems are inferted in * Carmina novem Poetarum Feminarum,” 


Aniw. 1568, 8vo. and Hamb. 1734, 4to. 
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the gymnaftic and equeftrian contefts. 
Thefe conquerors being perions of 
the firft diftin€tion in Greece, the 
poet takes otcafion to celebrate the 
{pendour of their paft lives, the dig- 
nity of their chara¢ter, the fame of 
their anceftors, and the glory of their 
feveral republics. ‘The tutelary dei- 
ties, to whom they owed their feli- 
citv, are not forgotten; and hence, 
by an eafy tranfition, the poet paffes 
to the worfhip of the god in whofe 
honour the games were. eftablithed ; 
to the adoration of the heroes who had 
appointed them ; and to innumerable 
other epifodes, which are often tore 
beautiful and more interefting than 
the original fubject. 

Having thus explained what were 
moft commonly the materials of the 
Pindaric ode, it is now requifite 
to inquire concerning its ftructure. 
‘ There is nothing,’ fays Mr. Con- 
greve, ‘ more frequent among us, 
than a fort of poems intituled Pindaric 
odes, pretending to be written in 
imitation of the manner and ftyle of 
Pindar ; and yet I do not know that 
there is to this day extant in our lan- 
guaze, one ode contrived after his mo- 
del. What idea can an Englith reader 
have of Pindar (to whofe mouth, when 
achild, the bees brought their honey, 
in omen of the future fweetnefs and 
melody of his fongs), when he fhall 
fee fuch rumbling and grating papers 
of verfes, pretending to be copies of 
his works ?” 

The form then of the Greek ode 
(for Pindar’s manner was not pecu- 
liar to himfelf) ufually confitted of 
three itanzas, of which the two firft 
were of an equal length, and either 
of them longer than the third. This 
arrangement was introduced as moft 
fuitable to the occafion of the poem, 
as well as to the fcene on which it was 
rehearfed. ‘The occafion was a fo- 
lemn facrifice,, accompanied by a 
public entertainment given to the 
{petators by the friends of the fuc- 
cefsful cancidate for Olympic fame. 


‘Grateful acknowledgments to the gods 
formed a principal part of the cere- 
mony, which could not, without im- 
piety, be omitted by the victor, who 
had obtained fo honourable a prize 
through the afliftance of his protecting 
divinity. On the altar of this divi- 
nity the facrifice was performed ; and 
in his temple was fung the panegyri- 
cal poem, containing the united 
praifes of the beneficent god, and of 
his favoured votary. The chorus 
waited, as ufual, to begin the fong, 
till preparations were made for the 
feaft. They repeated the firft ftanza, 
properly called ftrophé, while they 
gratefully danced toward the right, 
round the well-replenifhed altar. Re- 
turning, in an oppofite direction, to 
the place from which they fet out, 
they recited the fecond ftanza, called, 
for that reafon, antiftrophé. Then 
ftanding motionlefs before the altar, 
and, as it were, in the immediate 
prefence of the divinity, with whofe 
ftatue it was adorned, they fang the 
concluding ftanza, called the epode, 
with a richer exuberance, and more 
complicated variations, of melody. 
The ode, therefore, was diftinguifhed 
from other pieces of poetry, not by 
being fet to mufic (for this was com- 
mon to them all) but by being fung 
by a chorus, who accompanied the 
various inflections of the voice by 
fuitable attitudes and movements of 
the body. 

The lyric poetry of the Greeks 
thus united the pleafures of the ear, 
of the eye, and of the underftanding. 
In the various nature of the entertain- 
ment confifted its effential merit and 
perfection ; and he only could be en- 
titled The Prince of Lyric Poets, 
whofe verfes happily confpired with 
the general tendency of this compli- 
cated exhibition. By the univerfal 
confent of antiquity, this poet is Pin- 
dar, whom, ever fince the eulogium 
of Horace *, critics have extolled for 
the briiliancy of his imagination ; the 
figurative boldnefs of his dition ; 


* Pindarum quifquis Rudet emulari, &c. lib, 1V, ede si. 
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the fire, animation, and enthufiafm of 
his genius. The panegyrics beftowed 
upon him, have generally more of 
the wildnets of the ode, than of the 
coolnels of criticifm ; fo that the pe- 
culiar nature of his excellencies may 
ftill deferve to be explained. It will 
be allowed by every one who reads 
his works with attention, that, great 
as his ideas are, Pindar is lefs dif- 
tinguithed by the fublimity of his 
thoughts and :enuments, than by the 
grandeur of his language and expref- 
fion; and that what Horace calls 
inimitable, confifts in the energy, 
propriety, and magnificence of his 
ftyle, fo iingularly titted to affociate 
with the lengthened tones of mufic, 
and the figured movements of the 
dance. The uniform cadence, the 
fmooth volubility, and the light un- 
importance of ordinary compofition, 
are extremely ill adapted to this aflo- 
ciation, which bringing every fingle 
word into notice, and iubjedting it to 
remark, muft expofe its natural mean- 
ne(s, infignificance, and poverty. But 
as much as the language of ordinary 
writers would lofe, that of Pindar 
would gain, by fuch an examination. 
His words and phrafes are chofen with 
an habitual care, and pofiefs a cer- 
tain weight and dignity, which, -the 
more they are contemplated, muit be 
the more admired. It is this magni- 
ficence of diction, thofe compound 
epithets, and thofe glowing expref- 
fions (which the coldne{s of criticifm 
has fometimes condemned as extra- 
vagant) that form the tranfcendent 
merit of the Pindaric ftyle, and dil- 
tinguifh it even more than the gene- 
ral flow of the verfification, which is 
commonly fo natural, fre, and un- 
reftrained, that it bears lefs refem- 
blance to poetry, than to a beautiful 
and harmonious profe. It is not 


meant, however, that this great poet 
paid more attention to the choice, 
than to the arrangement of words. 
The majefty of the compofition 
equalled, and, in the opinion of a 
great critic ; even furpafled the value 
of the‘materials. Dionyfius, the cri- 
tic alluded to, has explained by what 
admirable refinements of art, Pindar 
gave to his words a certain firmnefs 
and folidity of confiftence, feparated 
them at wide intervals, placed them 
on a broad bafe, and raiied them to 
a lofty eminence, from which they 
darted thofe irradiatious of {plendour, 
that aftonifhed the moft diftant be- 
holders. 

But the ‘moft exalted fame cannot 
extend with equal facility to diftance 
of time and diflance of place. ‘The 
poems of Pindar are now deprived of 
their accompaniments of mufic and 
dancing, by which they were formerly 
ennobled and adorned. They are 
now read in the retirement of the 
clofet, without perfonal intereft and 
patriotic emotion. ‘They were anci- 
ently fung to large affembl‘es of men, 
who believed the religion which they 
defcribed, knew the charaéters whom 
they celebrated, and felt the influ- 
ence of that piety and patriotifm 
which they were admirably calculated 
to uphold. Such pafiages as would 
appear moft exceptionable in the cool 
moments of folitary Rudy, would ob- 
tain the higheit applaufe amid the 
joyous animation of focial triumph, 
when men are naturally difpofed to 
admire every happy boldneis of ex- 
preffioa, and to behold, with uaufual 
rapture, thoie loity and dangerous 
flights which elevate the daring mufe 
of Vindar *. 

But not to extend thefe obferva- 
tions too far, I thall conclude them 
with three beautiful poetical charac- 


* The reader, who would with fer a more cop‘ous di‘cuffion of this fubjeét, T refer 
to Mr. Congreve’s Difcourfe on the Pindaric Ode, Mr. Welt’s Preface to tis Tran- 
flation of the Odes of Pindar, Mr Giegory’s Tranflation of Bithop Lowth’s Le&tures 
on the Sacyed Poetry of the Hebrews, Vol, il. page 225 5 and Blais’s Leftures, Vol. 
III. page 142. 
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ters of our bard, who clofed his long 
and illuftrious life about the year 434 
before Chrift. 


He, who afpires to reach the towering 
height 

Of matchiefs Pindar’s heav’n-afcend'ng 
firain, 

Shall fink unequal to the arduous flight, 

Like him, who falling nam’d the Ica- 
rian main ; 

Prefumptuous youth! to tempt forbid- 
den {kies, 

And hope above the clouds on waxen 

plumes to mie! 


Pindar, like fome fierce torrent {woln 
with fhowers, 

Or fudden cataraéts of melting fnow, 

Which from the Alps its headlong de- 
luge pours, 

And foams and thunders o’er the vales 
below, 

With defultory fury borne along, 

olls his impetuous, vait, unfathomable 
fong. 


The Delphic laurel ever fure to gain ; 

Whether with lawlefs Dithyrambic rage 

Wild and tumuliuous flows the found- 
ing ftrain ; 

Or in more order’d verfe fublimely fage 

To gods and fons of gods his lyre he 
firings, 

And of fierce Centaurs flain, and dire 

Chimera fings. 


Or whether Pifa’s’victors be his theme, 

The valiant champion and the rapid 
fteed, 

Who from the banks of Alpheus, facred 
ftieam, 

Triumphant bear Olympia’s olive meed ; 

And fiom their bard receive the tuneful 
boon, 

Richer than {cu!ptur'd brafs, or imitating 

ftone. 


Or whether with the widow'd mourner’s 
tear, 

He mingles foft his elegiac fong ; 

With Doiian firains to deck th’ untimely 
bier 

Of fome difaftrous bridegroom fair and 
young 5 

Whofe virtues, in his deifying lays, 

Thuo’ the black gloom of death with ftar- 

like radiance blaze. 


13 
When to the clouds, along th’ athercal 


plain, 
His any way the Theban fwan purfues, 
Strong rapid gales his founding plumes 
fuftaing 
While, wondering at his flight, my 
timorous mule ; 
In fhort excurfionstires her feeble wings, 
And in feweltered fhades and flow'ry 
gardens ings. 


There, like the bee, that from each 
odorous bloom, 

Each fragrant offspring of the dewy field, 

With painful art, extra&ts the rich per- 
fume, 

Solicitous her honied dome to build, 

Exerting all her induftry and care, 

She toils with humble {weets her meaner 

verfe to rear. , 


Horace, lib. IV. ode ii, by West. 


Four fwans fu@ain’d a car of filver bright, 

With heads advanced, and pinions ftretch'd 
for flight : 

Here, :ke fome furious prophet, Pindar 
rode, 

And vy to“labour with th’ infpiring 

od. 

Acrofs the harpa carelefs hand he flings, 

And boldly finks into the founding ftrings. 

The figur'd games of Gicece the column 
grace, 

Neptune and Jove furvey the raptur’d race : 

The youths hang o’e their chariots as 
they run ; 

The fivry theeds teem ftarting from the tlones 

‘The chainp ons in, dittorted pottures threat; 

And all appear’d irregularly great. 


Pore’s Temple of Fame. 


The fearful frigid lays of cold and creeping 
art, 

Nor touch, nor can tranfport th’ unfeeling 
heart ; 

Pindar, our inmoft bofom piercing, warms 

With glory’s love, and eager thirlt of 
arms : 

When freedom fpeaks in his majeftic ftrain, 

The patriot-paflions beat in every vein: 

We long to fit with heices o'd 

*Mid groves of vegetable gold, 

Where Cadmus and Achilles dwell, 

And ftill of daring deeds and dangers tell 

J. WaRTON. 
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The Natural Hijtory of the Topacco Pant; with the Methed of 
cultivating and preparing it, and an Inquiry into its Effeéts. 


Oxacco, which, in botany, is 
called Nicotiana, is a genus of 
the pentandria monogynia clafs. The 
empalement of the flower js perma- 
nent, of one leaf, cut into five acute 
tegments ; the flower has one funnel- 
fhaped petal, with a long tube, {pread 
open at the brim, ending in five acute 
points; it has five awled-fhaped ftami- 
na, of the length of the tube, a little in- 
clmed, and terminated by ohlong fum- 
mits; and an oval germen fupporting 
a flender ftyle, crowned by an in- 
dented ftigma; the germen turns to 
an oval capfule, with two valves, 
having two cells which open at the 
top, and filled with rough feeds, 
growing from the partition. Of this 
plant Linnzus enumerates fix, and 
Miller eleven fpecies. 

Tobacco was not known in, Europe 
till after the difcovery of America by 
the Spaniards, and was firft imported 
about the year1560. The Spaniards, 
who gave it the name tobacco, took it 
from ‘Tabaco, a province of Yuca- 
tan, where they fir!t found it, and fir 
learned its ule; or, as fome fay, it 
derived its name trom the ifland of 
Tabago or Tobago. 

The French, at its firft introduc- 
tion among them, gave it various 
names ; as Nicotiana, or the ambafa- 
dor’s herb, from John Nicot, then am- 
baffador of Francis Il, in Portugal, 
who brought fome of it with him 
from Lifbon, and prefented it to a 
grand prior of the houfe of Lorrain, 
and to queen Catharine de Medicis ; 
whence it was alfo called gueen’s herd, 
and grand prisr’s herb.—They alfo 
gave it other names, which are now 
all reduced to the original name ¢e- 
bacco, from Tabacc, given it by Her- 
nandes de Toledo, who fir fent it 
into Spain and Portugal. 

Tobacco is cultivated in feveral 
parts of America, particularly in the 
Caribbee iflands, Virginia, &c. wher: 
they are forced to mix aihes with the 
foul, to prevent its rifing too thick. 


After fowing, they water it every. 
day, and on very hot days cover it 
up, to prevent its being fcorched by 
the fun. 

When it is rifen to a convenient 
pitch, they tranfplaat it, as we do 
lettuces, only at a diftance of three 
feet, and in a foil prepared with great 
care ; when replanted, it is kept con- 
tinually weeded, the ftem frequently 
cleanfed, and the loweft leaves, and 
the fuckers it puts forth, taken off, 
that ten or fifteen of the fineft leaves 
may have all the nourifhment. 

The leaves thus referved being 
ripe, which is known by their break - 
ing when bent, the flalks are cut, and 
left to dry two or three hours in the 
fun ; after which they are tied two by 
two, and hung up on ropes under a 
fhed to be dried by the air. When 
the leaves are fufficiently dried, they 
are pulled from off the ftalks, and 
made up in little bundles; which, 
being fteeped in fea-water, or, for 
want thereof, in common water, are 
twifted in manner of ropes, and the 
twifts formed into rolls, by winding 
them with a kind of mill around a 
{tick. In this condition the tobacco 
is imported into Europe, where it is 
cut by the tobacconitts for fmoking, 
or fermed into fnuff, and the like. 

The principal kinds of tobacco im- 
ported into England are, the Mary- 
land, called Oroonoko, and the Vir- 
ginia tobacco. The former is not fo 
agreeable to the Britifh taite as the 
{weet-fcented tobacco of the latter 
colony ; but the northern nations of 
Europe are {ai to like it better. 

Befides the tobacco of the Weft In- 
dies, there are confiderable quanti- 
ties cultivated in the ifland of Cey- 
loa, the Levant, the cuatts of Greece, 
and the Archipelago, the ifland of 
Malta, and italy. The marks of 
good twitt tobacco, are a fine fhining 
cut, an agreeable imcll, and that it 
hes been well kept. 
are Ave or fix kinds of to- 
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bacco frequently raifed by the curi- 
ous in England. They are to be 
fown in March, upon a moderate hot- 
bed; and, when the plants are come 
up, they fhould be tranfplanted to an- 
other hot-bed of moderate warmth, 
and fet at-four inches dittance, water- 
ing and fhading them till they have 
taken root ; and, as they grow ftronger, 
giving them as much air as the feafon 
will. permit. In the beginning of 
May, the plants will grow fo large 
as to touch one another; and they 
are then to be taken up with a large 
ball of earth about their roots, and 
removed to a rich light foil, where 
they are to be planted in rows four 
feet afunder, and the plants at the 
diftance of three feet 1m the rows ; 
watered till they have taken root ; 
and when they fhow their flower- 
ftems, their tops fhould be taken off ; 
and in Auguft they will be full 
grown, and fhould be cut for ufe. 

Tobacco is either taken by way of 
{nuff, as a fternutatory, or as a maf- 
ticatory by chewing it in the mouth, 
or by {moking it in a pipe. 

It is fometimes alfo taken in little 
longifh pellets put up the nofe, where 
it is found to produce very good ef- 
fe&ts, to attraét a deal of water or 
pituita, unload the head, refolve ca- 
tarrhs, and make a free refpiration ; 
for the fubtile parts of the tobacco in 
infpiration are carried into the trachea 
and lungs, where they loofen the 
peccant humours adhering thereto, 
and promote expectoration. Some 
have left this tobacco in their nofes 
all night ; but this is found to occa- 
fion vomiting ufually on the next 
morning. Another thing charged on 
this way of application, is, that it 
weakens the fight. 

Tobacco is held a firft rate narcotic 
or opiate. When taken in great 
quantities in the way of {nuff, it is 
found to prejudice the fmelling: it 
alfo greatly diminifhes the appetite, 
and in time often gives rife to a 
phthifis. 

That, taken in way of fmoke, 
often alfo dries and damages the 
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brain. Borrhi, in a letter to Bar- 
tholine, mentions a perfon who, 
through excefs of {moking, had dried 
his brain to that degree, that after 
his death there was nothing found in 
his fkull but a littie black lump, con- 
fifting of mere membranes. 

The !eaves of tobacco have a ftrong 
difagreeable fmell, and a very acrid 
burning tafte: diftilled ta a retort, 
without addition, they yield an acrid 
empyreumatic, poifonous oil. ‘They 
give out their acrid matter both to 
water and fpirit, but moft perfeétly 
to the latter: the aqueous infufions 
are of a yellow or brown colour, the 
fpirituous of a deep green. The fe- 
veral forts of tobacco imported from 
abroad are ftronger in tafte than that of 
our own growth, and the extraéts made 
from them much more fiery, but in 
lefs quantity. 

Tobacco, taken internally, even 
in a {mall dofe, or decoétions of it 
ufed as a clyfter, prove virulently 
cathartic and emetic, occafioning ex- 
treme anxiety, vertigoes, ftupors, and 
diforders of the fenfes: fome have, 
neverthelefs, ventured upon it both 
as an evacuant, and in minuter quan- 
tities as an aperient and ailterant, in 
epilepfies and other obitinate chroni- 
eal diforders ; a practice, which, tho? 
in fome cafes, it may have been fuc- 
cefsful, appears much too hazardous 
to be followed, particularly in the 
more irritable, hot, dry, and bilious 
conftitutions. By long boiling in 
water, its deleterious power is abated, 
and at length deftroyed: an extraét 
made by long coétion is recommend- 
ed by Stahl and other German phy- 
ficians, as the moft effectual and fafe 
aperient, detergent, expetorant, diu- 
retic, &c. but the medicine muft ne- 
ceffarily be precarious in ftrength, 
and has never come into ufe among 
us. 

Bates and Fuller give fome receipts, 
in which tobacco is an ingredient, 
with mighty encomiums in afthmatic 
cafes. A ftrong decoétion of tobacco, 
with proper carminatives and cathar- 
tics, given clyiter-wife, fometimes 
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proves of good effeSt in what is ufu- 
ally called the fone cholic, and alioin 
the iliac paflion. 

The fmoke of tobacco, received by 
the anus, is {aid to be of fingular ef- 
ficacy in obitinate conitipatic ous of the 
belly. Hoffman obferves, that horfes 
have often been relieved by this re- 
medy, but in human fubjects it has 
been rarely tried ; and jays he has 
known fome of the common people, 
who laboured under excruciating pains 
of the inteftines, freed in an inftan 
from all pain by _bwallonang the 
fmoke. Both the decoétion and the 
fmoke have not te ss been in- 
jected in cates of incarcerated herniz, 
and often with fuccefs. The fmoke 
thus applied is recommended ‘as one 
of the principal means for the revival 
of perions appa arently dead from 
drowning or other fudden caules ; 
bat fome  fulpedt the narcotic power of 
tobacco as unfavourable in thele ca- 
fes. ‘Tobacco is iometimes employ- 
ed externally iu unguents and lotons, 
for cleanfing foul ulcers, deftroying 
cutaneous iniects, and other like pur- 
poles; it appears to be deitructive to 
almoft all kinds of infeéts, to thofe 
produced on vegetables as ivell as on 
animals. 

A ftrong decoction of the ftalks, 
with hharp- pointed dock, and alum, 
is faid to be of good fervice, ufed ex- 
ternally, in cutaneous diltempers, 
efpecially the itch: fome boil them 
for that purpofe in urine, ‘The fame 
decoction is faid to be “infallible in 
curing the mange in dogs. 

Tobacco beat into a mafh with vi- 
negar or brandy, and laid on the 
ftomach, has fometimes good effects 
in removing tq tumors of the hy- 
pochondria. Ve have the hittory of 
two cures e by fuch applications 
in the Medic. Ef: Edinb. vol. il. p. 41. 
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The juice of this plant is faid to be 
good againft uicers and mortifications. 
Some caution, however, Dr. Lewis 
obferves, is requifite even in the ex- 
ternal ufes of tobacco, particularly 
in folutions of continuity ; there are 
initances of its being thus tranfinitted 
into the blood, {0 as to produce vio- 
lent effects. 

A drop or two of the chemical oil 
of tobacco being put on the tongue of 
@ cat, produces violent convulfi 10nS, 
and death itfelf in the fpace of a 
minute; yct the fame oil ufed in lint, 
“and applied to the teeth, has been 
found of fervice in the tooth-ach ; 
though it muft be to thofe that have 
been ufed to the taking of tobacco, 
otherwife great ficknefs, reaching, 
vomiting, &c. happen; and even in 
no caie 1s the internal ufe of it war- 
ranted by ordinary pratice. 

Amurath IV, emperor of theTurks, 
the grand duke of Mufcovy, and the 
emperor of Perfia, prohibited the ufe 
of tobacco in their ftates. Our king 
James I wrote a treatife exprefly a- 
gainft it, intitled, A Counter-blaft 
to Tobacco. By a bull of pope Ur- 
ban VIII, fuch are excommunicated 
as take tobacco in churches. 


Philips, in his poem on Cyder, 
thus fiugs the praife of Tobacco: 
To fage experience we owe 
The Indian weed, unknown to ancient 
times ; 
Nature's choice gift, whofe acrimonious 
fume ; 
Extraés fuperfluous juices, and refines 
The blood diltemper’d from its noxious 
falts ; 
Friend to the fpirits, which with vapours 
bland 
It gently mitigates, companion fit 
OF plea/antry and wine; nor to the bard 
Unfricnd!y, when they to the vocal thell 
Warble melodious theirs well -labour'd 
fongs. 


Hints 0 @ virtuous but incautious YouTH. 


puaric decency is the friend 
of public felicity. Who vio- 
lates the one, matt effentially injure 
the other, and become unworthy the 
eitcem of fociety. Hence the wif- 


i 


dom of the apoftolic direction, ‘ Ab- 
ftain from all appearqace of evil.’ 

Let not youth imagine, that there 
is a line which divides innocence 
from guilt, to which we may fafely 
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approach, provided we ftep not over 
it. Who {ports upon the edge of a 
precipice, may fall from it, in one 
moment of giddinefs, and be irre- 
trievably loft. The moth that plays 
around the flame, “and is burnt, is 
the embelm of prefumptuous and un- 
wary youth. 

He, who can difcern the lovelinefs 
of beauty and virtue, cannot eafily 
affociate, even for a moment, with 
deformity and vices 

The youth, whofe heart -is pure, 
and whofe manners are yet unfullied, 
will ftart with herrér at the mere fha- 
dow of guilt. 

Great is he, who, furréunded: by 
unexpected jemptations, refifts the 
allurements of guilty pleafure, and 
comes off victorious. Such was the 
memorable triumph of the patriarch 
Jofeph, when aided by the ' power- 
ful impreffions of piety, gratitude, 
and honour. But great alfo is he, 
who, apprehenfive of human frailty, 
feduloufly avoids the combat, and 
feeks for fafety in flight. He obeys 
that heavenly voice, which has re- 
peatedly inftructed us, * not to enter 
into temptation.’ ; 

Familiarity has a power: which.few 
fufpect, but againft which the truly 
virtuous fhould guard. What is, at 


17 
firft, difgufting to the tafte, by de- 


grees may become palatable. Even 
a fondnefs for it will intervene ; and 
habit, at laft, will render it indif- 
penfable. 

Scenes of vice, which, in like 
manner, at firft, excited horror, gra- 
dually lofe, by familiarity, their na- 
tural deformity ; the impreffions of 
virtue infenfibly lofe their force ; and 
that guilt which was once avoided as 
odious, is at’ luft fought with eager- 
nefs, and entertained with rapture. 

The two great {upports of virtue 


"are an ‘iwvariable attention to the 


dictates of principle. and a habit of 


felf-commiand.~ . Pofleffed of thefe, 
_we poffefs confiftency of condu&, and 


the active energy of goodneis is un- 
interrupted. 

We is he, who, from a regard to 
public, opinion, abftains from evil : 


if he meet not-with applaufe, he thail 


efcape, at leaft, from merited re- 


-proach, Virtuous is he, who, . from 


a conitant attention to the Divine 
Will, looks upon the firit approaches 
of guilt with abhorrence: he hall 
enjoy what theworld cannot give, the 
fweets of a good confcience, and the 
approbation of angels. yeh 


R.L. 


fn Account of the PaintTED CHAMBER, in Weftminfter. 
Hall: With an exterior View of that venerable Struflure. 


A Refleting perion cannot. view, 
without emotion, thofe venera- 
ble buildings, where deeds have been 


tranfatied, on which, perhaps, has . 


hung the fate of nations ; where op- 
preflion once reigned in its moft odi- 
ous forms; or where liberty at laft 
afferted her facred rights, and fecured 
her ineftimable bleffings to the meaneift 
Citizen. 7 
There is not a ftruéture in .the 
world that can afford more. ample 
room for’ refleGtions like thefe, than 
many parts ofthat monument of the 
grandeur of the Plantagenets—Weft- 
minfter-hall, In the prefent lottery- 
office, near the court of Exchequer, 
was once that formidable tribunal, 


the court of Star-chamber, fo happily 
abolifhed inthe reign of Charles the 
firt; and, in the Painted Chamber, 
next to the houle of lords, was figned 
the warrant for the execution of that 
unhappy prince. In. the Painted 
Chamber too was held that celebrated. 
conference between the Lords and 
Commons, which, though inéffeQual, 
at the time, was followed by the glo- 


.rious revolution, in confequence of 
.which, as even Hume affirms; ‘ we, 
.in this ifland, have ever fince enjoy- 


ed, if not the beft fyftem of govern- 
ment, at leaft the moft entire fy ftem 
of liberty, that ever was known 

among mankind.’ 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
lait 
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laft month, page 501, a correfpon- 
dent iays, that ‘ be qwas informed, that 
in a certain room, in Mr. Black- 
borow’s houfe, in Clerkenwell Clofe, 
the death warrant for the decollation 
of king Charles the firft was figned.’ 
This aflertion is one of the many that 
evince, how little tradition and con- 
jecture are to he depended upon : for 
the following authentic minutes, taken 
from the account of the trial of that 
unfortunate monarch, unqueftionably 
afcertain the place where that warrant 
was figned, which fo fully compleated, 
for a time, the deftrudction of the con- 
ftitution. 


** In parfuance of the bloody fen- 
tence pafled upon his facred majefty, 
the fame fixty-four perfons [tho/e who 
fat in the court, when the Jentence 
ewas read) met the fame day [the 
27th of January) in the Painted 
Chamber, and appointed Waller, 
[{Harrifon] Ireton, Deane, and Okey, 
a committee to confider of the time 
and place of execution.” 


** Painted Chamber, Lunz Jan. 29, 
1648. 

*« Forty eight of the commiffioners 
met, and—Upon report made from 
the committee for confidering of the 
time and place of the executing of the 
judgment againft the king, That 


the faid committee have refolved, 
That the open ftreet before Whitehall 
is a fit place ; and that the faid com- 
mittee conceive it fit, that the king be 
there executed to-morrow, the kin 

having already notice thereof :—The 
court approved thereof, and ordered 
a warrant to be drawn for that pur- 
pofe, which warrant was accordingly 
drawn, and agreed unto, and or- 
dered to be engroffed, which, was 
done, and figned and fealed accord- 
ingly, as followeth.””—The warrant 
is then jnferted; fora copy of which, 
with the hands and feals of the com- 
miffioners, curioufly engraved, we re- 
fer to our Magazine for July 1751. 


The Painted Chamber fill contj- 
nues to be ufed for the occafional con- 
ferences between the two houfes of 
parliament, and many great conftitu- 
tjonal queftions have, in courfe, been 
agitated there. In this Chamber 
alfo the body of the late earl of Chat- 
ham laid in ftate, previous to its pub- 
lic interment. On what account it 
is called the Painted Chamber, perhaps 
no refearches whatever can now af- 
certain ; for it is a very long, lofty, 
and rather gloomy room, or gallery, 
totally unadorned, and without the 
moit flight appearance of any thing 
that can accord with its appellation, 


Lessons of ORIENTAL WispDomM. 


oF pence y one of the moft ce- 
‘ lebrated Caliphs of the race of 
the Abaflides, had juit finithed his 
palace of Samarah, the building of 
which had fwallowed up immenfe trea- 
fures. While all the great men of the 
court beheld with admiration a ftruc- 
ture, the magnificence ‘of which was 
fuperior to all eulogy, the Caliph re- 
marked, at a diftance, a'venerable old 
man, who appeared wrapt-in profound 
meditation. He accofted him, and de- 
fired to know the fubjeét of histhoughts. 
* Alas!’ ‘anfwered the philofopher, 
with a figh, «I am thinking that the 
Sarfar (that is, the'wind of death) 


will penetrate into this palace as well 
as into the moft lowly cottage.’ 





* What a fine thing would royalty 
be, if it lafted for ever!’ {aid Kofroes, 
* But if it lafted for ever, I never 
fhould have been Caliph.’ 

Four things we ought to diftruft ; 
the friendfhip of the great, the ca~ 
refles of a vicious woman, the com- 
pliments of a rival, and the heat of 
the fun in the winter: for not one of 
thefe is lafting. 

The learned man is in his country 
what gold is in the crucible that re~ 
fines it. 
~ ‘Death alone can filence hope. 

Each day of thy life is a leaf of thy 
hiftory. 

The firft ftep of wrath is folly ; the 
fecond, repentance. 
Very 
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Very little gall is neceflary to fpoil fuch, has no longer any friends; the 


a quantity of honey. 


envious man has no repofe ; nor the 


The great man is a butt againft liar any credit. 


which Envy will aim her darts. 


Hope not to reap where you have 


A king, the moment he becomes not fown. 


On th PresERVATION of th HEALTH of PERSONS 
emplayed in AGRICULTURE. 


The following Article is the firft Part of an excellent Effay, by Dr. Falconer, in 
the fourth Volume of the Letters and Papers of the Bath Agriculture Society. 
Every Reader, we truft, will confider it as a Subje& of the higheft Impor- 
tance, in every View of Benevolence and found Policy. Indeed, we cannet be 
too fiudious of the Prefervation of a Clafs of People, who are, unqueftionably, 
the Bands and Sinews of National Strength and Profperity. 


Advantages whith Perfons employed in 
Agriculture poffé/s in point of Health. 


4 he way of life of perfons en- 
gaged in agricultural bufinefs, 
exempts them from many of the dif- 
orders to which other occupations are 
liable. Many of the employments 
by which great numbers of people are 
fupported, are injurious to health, by 
being either too fedentary, or too labo- 
rious; by which the powers of nature 
are either fuffered to languith for want 
of exertion, or worn out prematurely 
by over-fatigue. But the bufinefs of 
hufbandry is not neceffarily connected 
with either of thefe extremes. The 
labour is indeed conftant, but not in 
general fo violent as either to exhautft 
the ftrength by over-ftraining, or to 
excite any weakening degree of dif- 
charge by perfpiration. The variety 
likewife of the neceffary bufinefs is a 
favourable circumftance for thofe who 
are employed in it, as thereby the 
different mu(cles of the body are ex- 
ercifed, and various poftures ufed, 
which contribute to itrengthen the 
body more generally, and alfo relieve 
the mind by a diverfity of attentions. 

A farther advantage attending the 
nature of labour in hufbandry is, that 
it is performed in the open air, which 
in general muft be pure and whole- 
fome, as being free from fmoke and 
other vapours arifing from inflamed 
bodies, and alfo from putrid exhala- 





tions both of the animal and vegetable 
kind, which are well known to taint 
the air in large cities, and in manu- 
factories of every kind, where great 
numbers of people are aflembled in a 
fmall compas. 

The furface or ftaple of the foil, 
which is the fubjeét of thefe opera- 
tions, does not give out any noxious 
odours, like many of the mineral or 
metalline fubftances employed in fe- 
veral manufactories, but is at leaf 
perfectly innocent, and has even been 
thought to produce effluvia rather fa- 
vourable than injurious to health. 
The number of vegetables, likewife, 
with which perfons concerned in fuch 
employments are generally furround- 
ed, contribute to render the air which 
is refpired pure and falubrious, by 
abforbing the putrid and phlogittic 
fubftances that float in the atmofphere. 

The diet of perfons who live in the 
country is, I think, in general, more 
wholefome than that of thofe who in- 
habit towns. A large portion of it 
confilts of frefh vegetables and milk, 
which, though not excluded from the 
food of thofe who live in towns, are 
enjoyed in much greater plenty and 
higher perfeétion in rural fituations. 
Thefe correct the putrefactive difpo- 
fition of animal food, and tend to 
keep up the proper fecretions and 
evacuations, and to maintain that 
balance in the animal fvitem, upon 
which health fo much depends. 

c« The 
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The regular hours neceffary to be 
obferved by thofe who follow country 
bufinefs, are perhaps of more confe- 
quence than any of the other articles, 
however important thofe may be. 

It isan old and a common opinion, 
that the external air is much leis fa- 
lubrious during the might than the 
day ; and this opinion, which proba- 
bly was at firft drawn from obferva- 
tion, fecms to be confirmed by che- 
mical experiments, which tend to 
fhew that the air exhaled bv vege- 
tables, while the fun is above the 
horizon, is much more pure and fit 
for refpiration than that which iffues 
from them in the abfence of the jun. 
The ill effeQsof the latter are proba- 
bly beft avoided, by. the human body 
being in a ilate of repofe and inieni- 
bility, which render it lefs liable to 
be affeéted by fuch impreflions. ‘The 
morning air, on the contrary, fo ce- 
lebrated both by poets and philofo- 
phers for its benign and chearing 
effe&s upon the mind and body, is 
enjoyed in high perfeétion by perfons 
in this way of life; and the advan- 
tages they derive from thence in 
point of health are probably very 
great. 

L have been informed from the beft 
authority, that a perfon in high fta- 
tion fome years ago, who was very 
defirous to pro ‘tract his exiltence in 
vane world as long as he was able, 

ade every pofli ble en nquiry coacern- 
ing the regimen and manner of life 
of thote perfoas who had arrived at a 
great age, but feued nocircumiftance 
common to them all, fave that they 
all had obferved great regularity in 
point of hours; both rifing early, and 
going early to ref. 

Freedom from care and anxiety of 
mind is a blefling, which I appr 
hend fuch people enjoy in higher per- 
fection than mof others, and is of the 
utmott confequence. Mental agita- 
tions and eating cares are more inju- 
rious to healt h, and deftruttive of 
life, than is commonly imagined ; 
and could their effe@s be collected, 
would make no inconfiderable figure 
in the bills of mortality. 


6 


The fimplicity and uniformity of 
rural occupations, and their inceffant 
practice, preclude many anxieties and 
agitations of hope and fear, to which 
employments of a more precaricus 
and cafual nature are fubject. Nor is 
it the leait advantage to health, ac- 
cruing from fuch a way of life, that 
it expoles thofe who follow it to fewer 
temptations to vice, than perfons who 
live in crowded fociety. ‘The accumu- 
lation of numbers always $ augments in 
fome meafure moral corruption, and 
the confequences to health of the va- 
rious vices incident thereto, are well 
known. 


Diferders to which Agricultural Perfons 


are fuljc& from the Nature of their 
Employment. 


Tue life of hufbandmen and far- 
mers, though in general healthy, has, 
like other fituations, fome circum- 
ftances attending it which produce 
diforders. Thete may be confidered 
in feveral points of view, according 
to their caufes. 

Firft, then, the nature of their en 
ployment cften expofes fuch perio: 
to the vicifitudes of weather. T “rng 
perhaps, may be of many very dific- 
rent kinds, when confidered with re- 
gard to the changes in the nature of 
the atmofphere ; but this is an en- 
quiry too deep and obfcure for a po- 
pular wentihe, hike the prefent, and 
fhall only take notice of {uch as are 
obvious and certain. Thefe are three 
in number, cold, heat, and maoiffure ; 
to which may be added, a co mbina~ 
tion of the lait of thefe with either of 
the former. 

Expofure to a great degree of cold 
may produce iatlammatory diforders 
of different forts, but principally, 
- though not altogether, of the topical 
kind. ‘Thus the inflammatory fore 
eieat rheumatic pains in the teeth 
and jace, inflammations of the cyes, 
and coughs, with pain of the breait, 
atte ended with fever, are all com- 
plaints liable to be produced by cold 
air, either externally apphi ed, or 
- awn in by the breath. ‘To thefe 


1ay be added, the rheumatiim, both 


of 
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though fometimes a local diforder, is 
often general, and may be frequently 
traced to this caufe. 

Cold, likewife,-when great, and 


acute and chronic kind, which, 


long continued, is apt to produce 
diforders of an oppojite nature to 
thofe juft mentioned. Paralyuc af- 
feStions are frequently caufed by it, 
efpeciaily in the lower extremities, 
which are generaily the moi expofed 
to its influence. 

Heat is another fource of difeafe to 
the hufbandman, who o‘ten experi- 
eaces its bad effects in time of har- 
Inflammatory fevers are often 
the confequence of " heat ¢ and labour, 
and fometimes fuch as are attended 
with local inflammation, as pleuri- 
fies, peripneumonies, inflammations 
of the bowels. Sometimes the 
brain is primarily affected, probably 
from the immediate cites of the fun’s 
rays upon the head. ‘The eyes are 
alio liable to be inflamed from expo- 
fure to ftrong light. Moiiure, efpe- 
cially when combined with either of 
the above extremes of temperature, 
is productive of feveral diforders. 

Peo) ple who work, in the open air, 

and \ oftentimes at a diftance from fhel- 
er, muft neceflarily be expofed to 
cafual fhowers at every fealon of the 
year. If thefe happen in col ld wea- 
ther, they aggravate ‘the bad eficéts of 
cold, by conveying it to a clofer 
contact with the fin, and alfo by the 
generation of cold by evaporation. 
If raia fall fuddenly at a warm feafon 
of the year, its effects are, I appre- 
hend, lefs dangerous than in cold 
weather to thofe who are wet with it; 
neverthelefs it is not void of hazard, 
efpecially if the perfons expofed to it 
have been previoufly much heated, 
either by the weather or exercife. 

The evaporation of the moiflure 
generates a degree of cold, which is 
greater as the evaporation is quicker. 
‘This then is one reafon, why the 
danger of wet cloaths is greater, as 
the body i is more heated. 

Whether + noilture, fimply confi- 
dered, has any other effect than as 


veit. 
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increafing the influence of cold, is 
not clearly determined. But what- 
ever doubts we may enteriain, coa- 
cerning the moifture of the atmof- 
phere, there is no gueftion that fome 
kiads of moifture, to which perfons 
who labour in this way are fometimes 
expofed, has {pecifically noxious qua- 
litics. 

The draining of marfhy grounds, 
however it may in its confequences 
benefit the health of thofe who live in 
the neighbeurhood, has been long ob- 
ferved to be but an unwholefome em- 
ployment for thofe who work at it, 
Yet this is frequently a neceflary 
piece of bufinefs for the farmer, as 
well as the cleanfing of ditches, which: 
is in fome meafure of the fame kind, 
though in general jefs apt to do mif- 
chicf. ‘The moifture to which people 
thus employed are expofed, muf not 
be conlidered as mere humidity; but 
as humidity, combined with putrety- 
ing fubftances, and capable of diffuf- 

x the effects of fuch over thofe who 
are within a certain diftance of it. 

Marhhes are well known to prodace 
dik orders, even over a coniiderable 
extent of country, and mutt of courie 
be particularly liable to affect thofe 
who break up aay part of them. Pu- 
trid complaiats of various kinds may 
be produced by thefe exhalations ; 
but [ apprehend, the intermittent fe- 
ver is the ufual confequence ; the fre- 
queat appearance of which, in moilt 
and fenny countries, has been uai- 
verially obferved. 

Such are the difeafes to which peo- 
pic employed in hufbandry are occa~ 
tionally liable from the nature of their 
occupation. But they are fubject to 
a much greater number from their 
own imprudence, of which I hail 
next {peak. 


Diferders to which Perfons employed in 

Acriculture ave liable from their own 

impr udcnce. 

Anp fir, Of their wanton expofure 
of thengfelves to “the viciffitudes of heat 
and-ccld. Xt is no uncommon thing 
for people who work in harveit, when 

vid- 
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violently heated by the weather and 
by labour, to drink large draughts 
of fome cold thin liquor, as water, 
milk, whey, butter-milk, and fuch 
like. ‘This, if taken in great quan- 
tity, has been fometimes known to 
fupprefs the powers of life altogether, 
and to produce an almoft initant 
death. 

This however, I believe, feldom 
happens; but the bad effeéts of this 
practice appear in other ways fuffici- 
ently ferious to difcourage fuch ha- 
zardous experiments. It is not un- 
common for a violent fever to be the 
confequence, which is frequent.y at- 
tended with inflammation of the fto- 
mach or bowels ; both which are dif- 
orders of the moft dangerous nature. 
But fhould they efcape incurring any 
acute complaint, it is common for 
them to be affected with a fenfe of 
weight and ficknefs at the ftomach, 
which continues feveral weeks, and is 
at laft relieved by vomiting ; this, 
however, does not put a period to the 
complaint, as it is generally followed 
by an itching eruption on the fkin in 
blotches, in various ‘parts of the bo- 
dy, which proves to be the leprofy— 
a loathicme and filthy diieafe, and 
very difficult of cure ! 

1 have had an opportunity of fec- 
ing at the Bath hofpital, a great num- 
ber of people thus affiitted, and am 
fatisfied that they all, without excep- 
tion, owed their difeafe to the appli- 
cation of cold, in fome form or other, 
to the body when in a heated ftate. 

Labouring perfons are very apt, 
when they leave off any work in 
which they have been much heated, 
to remain fome time at reft in the 
open air before they put on their 
clothes. ‘This is a very imprudent 
practice, and frequently preduces bad 
effets, efpecially in bringing on 
coughs, and other diiorders of the 
breaft, which oftener owe their rie 
among the common people to this 
than any other caute. 

Negiect of changing their clothes 
when wet, is allo a great fource of 
disrder among hufbandmen. ‘io re- 
main in wet clothes when the body is 


at reft, fubjects the perfon who is fo 
imprudent as to iuffer it, to the united 
bad effects of cold and moiiture. 
Much worfe confequences may how- 
ever be expected, when they who are 
heated by Jabour lie down to fleep, as 
they often do, in their wet clothes. 
The diminution of the force of the 
circulation and other powers of life, 
which always takes place during fleep, 
caufes the bad effects of cold to ope- 
rate with much greater danger to 
health and life. This hazard is much 
aggravated, if they add to this im- 
prudence by fleeping on the wet 
ground. This not only communi- 
cates an additional moifture and cold, 
but is perhaps ftill more prejudicial 
from the nature of the exhalation. 
It is the opinion of a phyfician of the 
greateft eminence, “iat the vapour 
which arifes from moift earth is the 
caufe of the moft dangerous fevers. 
Thofe, therefore, who put themfelves 
wantonly in the way of fuch danger, 
are guilty of little lefs than fuicide. 

Exce/s, or Lrregularity in Diet, is 
another jource of diforder to people 
in this way of life. ‘This is common 
indeed in fome meafure to all ranks, 
but in feveral refpects it is particularly 
applicable to thofe who are employed 
in hufbandry. Air and exercile are 
well known to fharpen the appetite ; 
and as thefe advantages are incident 
to this way of lire, it may be expected, 
that fome excefs fhould now and then 
take place. The diet of {uch perfons 
is iadeed in eeneral too fpare and 
plain to offer any great incentive to 
indulgence in point of quantity, but 
opportunities fometimes offer for a 
more plentiful allowance of food, and 
more inviting to the palate. On fuch 
occafions the lower ranks of people 
exert little confideration or prudence. 
They have fcarcely any view beyond 
the gratification of the prefent mo- 
ment; and if a full indulgence of 
appetite is not exercifed, they deem 
it a lois of an opportunity for the en- 
joyment of fo much 4 wppinefs. 

It is needle‘s to enumerate in this 
place all the complaints that exceis 
ia quantity of food may bring on; it 
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fufficient to fay, that it has often pro- 
duced fudden death, and where its 
violent effects have not been fo im- 
mediate, has laid a foundation for 
bad health during the remainder of 
life. —To this head may be referred 
the brutal practice of eating enormous 
quantities for a wager, or out of bra- 
vado. It is needles to defcant upon 
fo odious a fubject, farther than to 
fay, that fuch things fink men below 
the level of beafts in groffnefs and 
folly, not to mention the {candalous 
immorality of fuch actions. 

The diet of people employed in 
hufbandry, does not admit of much 
luxury refpecting its quality ; there 
are however fome things which come 
within the reach of thefe people, and 
which they regard as gratifications, 
and of courfe are apt to take in too 
great quantity. Of this kind are 
fome of the autumual fruits, which 
in fome years are produced fo largely, 
as to be of fcarcely any pecuniary 
value. Of thefe, plumbs, efpecially 
fuch as are of the coarfer and more 
auftere forts, are the principal. Itis 
a common obfervation, that in years 
wherein there is an abundance of 
fuch fruits, purgings, colicks, and 
mott other complaints of the ftomach 
and bowels, are very common. It is 
proper here to obierve, that the in- 
cautious maaner in which thefe fruits 
are devoured, efpecially at their firft 
coming in, cauies many of the itones 
to be fivallowed; —a practice ex- 
tremely hazardous. The hiftory of 
phyfic affords many examples of the 
worft confequences arifing from fuch 
bodies lodging in the itomach and 
bowels. Sometimes, when the ac- 
cumulation of them has been confi- 
derable, they have obilructed the 
alimentary canal altogether, and pro- 
duced a milerable death in a thort 
time ; at others, they have made their 
way through difierent parts of the 
body, anc caufed either a long and 
painful illueis, or death, by the hec- 
tic fever attending internal fuppura- 
tions. 

Pears, if eaten too freely, are apt, 


as well as the ftone fruits, to diforder 
the ftomach and bowels ; but they are 
lefs dangerous, and not {fo often fwal- 
lowed in fuch quantities as to be ma- 
terially prejudicial to life or health. 

Nuts are perhaps, upon the whole, 
the moft dangerous of any of the fruits 
that are likely to fall into the way of 
this rank of people. When eaten in 
large quantity, they have been often 
knowa to lodge in the ftomach, and 
to be incapable of being removed 
froin thence by any medicine, and of 
confequence have put a {peedy end to 
life. When taken in lefs quantity, 
they are found to opprefs the. breath- 
ing, and to produce vomiting and 
bowel complaints. —-Hoffman ob- 
ferves, that dyienteric complaints are 
always moft commoa in thofe years in 
which the harvelt of nuts is plentifal. 
Excefs in diet, however, is more 
frequently committed in liquids than 
in folids, 

It is obferved of mankind in gene- 
ral, that they have a natural fondnefs 
for fermented or {pirituous liquors, 
and a-certain proportion appears to 
be allowable and even neceffary for 
perfons who undergo hard labour, 
But the healthy quantity is apt to be 
exceeded when opportuaity offers, and 
exce{s of this kind is more hurtful than 
a defect of {uch gratificatioas. I need 
not here enlarge on the coafequences 
of drunkennets to health. Fevers, 
dropfies, confumptions, apoplexies, 
and many other milerable diforders, 
are well known to follow fuch a courfe. 
The want of money among labouring 
people, indeed, often prevents the 
bad effets of a habit of this kind, 
but occafional opportunities occur 
which are laid hold on with great 
avidity: and it is far from uncom. 
mon to find Ceath the immediate fol- 
lower of fuch licentious indulgence. 

Diet, however, is not the only 
article which fuch perfons are liable 
to carry to excefs, It is common 
to fee exertions of a more liberal kind 
purfued to too great length. The 
caprice of emulation will often pro- 
duce inftances of labour, which _ 
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and the urgency of circumfances, 
might in vain folicit. The buriting 
of iome of the blood-veffeis, particu- 
larly thofe of the head, lungs, or 
fiomach, nephritic complaints, and 
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inteftinal raptures, have all of them 
followed fuch ill-judged and oftenta- 
tious difplay of ftrength and corporeal 
abilities. 

[ To be continued. ] 


On the Means of preferving APPLE BLossom and ORCHARDS 
jrom Injury. 


[ From the 


WV R. Gullett, of Beerferris, near 

Taviltock, whowrites this }et- 
ter, dated June 3, 1786, oblerves, 
that his parith abounds with orchards 
and cherry-gardens; that the or- 
chards, by their bloffoming this 
fpring, promiied a much larger quan- 
tity of apples than they will actually 
produce ; not occafioned however, as 
the farmers there imagine, by the 
frofty nights of the firit and fecond of 
Jaft month, but by the ravages of an 
wncommons number of én/céés, which 
have been produced this feafon from 
7 cies of black dies in par ticular, 
vhich depofited their eggs in the ap- 
aie. bud, or bloffom, at its fir open- 
ing ; from which eggs were gene- 
rated the maggot injects, which, by 
feeding on the heart of the bud or 
bloflom, foon occafioned it todrop, 
contract, and clofe itfelf into the 
form of a cup, of a brown red colour, 
refembling that of a dry dock-leaf, 
(unlefs this was originally cauled by 
the bite of the fly, when the depo- 
fited her egg there) {fo as to afford a 
fafe nidus tor the young infect, and 
faficient nourifhment to {upport it, 
until full grown in that ftate, and 
needing no longer protection there ; 
when 1t decamps, and the blofiom 
being deGroyes, at laft falls of— 
whereby. a plentiful blofioming is 
likely this year to produce (as is otiea 
the cafe) a fcanty bearing. 

«] have,’ continues Mr. Gullet, 
« within a few weeks pait opened fome 
{cores of thofe fhrivelled bloffoms, 
and fearce ever failed of finding a 
maggot infe&t ({ome much larger than 
others) fafely inclofed within its na- 
tural neft: though in fome initances 
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Same. } 


I found it had decamped, after hav- 
ing exhauited its nutriment, and the 
decayed bictom was ready to fall off 
with the flichteit touch. 

Having - thus given a plain concife 
account ot the ev u, permit me to point 
out what I conceive wili be an efe@ual 
remedy, Or rather preventive 5 and will 
lixewife contribute to the fertility of 
the foil, the protperity of the trees, 
the future produce of apples, and the 
goodaefs of the paiture. When the 
winged infect tribe firlt begin to ap- 
pear, (which fome conceive, and not 
improbably, to be by an eaft wind 
bringin fome forts at leaft of them, 
over trom the Continent) I would re- 
commend {ome heaps to be made of 
the {ward or {pind, in the nature of 
denihiring or burnbaiting, or heaps 
of long dung, wet ftraw, weeds, or 
any other like matters, at different 
intervals all round, i.e. on every 
fide, and likewife fome in different 
parts of the orchard. If an eaft wind 
blow, fet fire to tome of the heaps 
on the eait fide, and fome within the 
body of the orchard ; if a fouth wind, 
then on the fouth fide; and {fo occa- 
fionally on different fides, as the wind 
may happen to vary; but always on 
that fide trom whence the wind hap- 
pens to blow, fo that the fmoke from 
the {mothering of the heaps may blow 
through and fumigate the orchard for 
fome weeks. ‘The expence attending 
which will comparatively be very 
trifling, but its confequences and be- 
neficial effeéts very great, as it will 
effectually prevent the infect fly not 
only from depofiting its eggs, but 
even from approaching, or at leaft 
continuing long in fuch a noxious 
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fituation, whereby the bloffoms and 
fruit will be preterved from iuch ra- 
vages, and the heat and afhes of the 
{mothering heaps will likewife contri- 
bute to the fertility of the foil, the 
fweetnefs of the pattare, and the 
growth and vigour of the trees for 
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fatute bearings ; thus deftroying m/s 

probably better than by any other 

means, and counteraéting the effects 

in fome meafure of cold and blight- 

ing winds, and fuch late froity nights 

as thofe of the firit and fecond of lait 
nonth. 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 


NuMB. 


XXXVI. 


On various PHENOMENA Of the. OCEAN. 


With wonder mark the moving wildernefs of waves, 
From pole to pole through boundle{s {pace diffus’d, 
Magnificently dreadful! where, at large, 
Leviathan, with each inferior name 

Of fea-born kiads, ten thoufand thoufand tribes, 
Finds endlefs range for paflure and for fport. 
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The Hand Almighty, whg its channell’d bed 
Immeatureable funk, and pour’d abroad, 
Fenc’d with eternal mounds, the fluid {phere ; 
With every wind to waft large commerce on, 
Join pole to pole, confociate fever’d worlds, 
And link in bonds of intercourfe and love 


Earth’s univerfal family. 


I F we look upon a map of the world, 
we fhall find that the ocean occu- 
pies a confiderable greater furface of 
the globe than the land is found to do. 
This immenfe body of waters is dif- 
fufed round both the old and new 
Continent to the fouth, and may fur- 
round them alfo to the north, for 
what we know ; but the ice in thofe 
latter regions has ftopped our inqui- 
ries, Although the ocean, properly 
fpeaking, is but one extenfive theet 
of water, continued over every part 
of the globe, without interruption, 
and although no part of it is divided 
from the reit, yet geographers have 
diftinguifhed it by different names ; 
as the Atlantic or Wettern Ocean, the 
Northern, Southern, Pacific, Indian, 
and German Oceans. 

In this valt receptacle, almoft all 
the rivers of the earth ultimately 
terminate. And yet thefe vait and 


Marret. 


inexhauftible fupplies do not feem to 
increafe its ftores; for it is neither 
apparently {welled by their tribute, 
nor diminifhed by their failure: it 
continues conftantly the fame. In- 
deed, the quantity of water of all che 
rivers and lakes m the world is 
nothing compared to that contained 
in this prodigious refervoir. And 
fome natural philofophers have car- 
ried their ideas on this fubjeé fo far, 
as to aflert, in confequence of certain 
calculations, that, if the bed of the 
fea were empty, all the rivers of the 
world flowing into it with a continu- 
ance of their prefent ftores, would 
take up at leaft 800 years to fill it 
again to its prefent height. 

Thus great is the affemblage of 
waters diffufed round our habitable 
globe; and yet, immeafurable as it 
feems, it is rendered fubfervient prin- 
Cipaily. to the necefliues and conveni- 
encies 
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encies of fo’ little a being as man. 
Some have perceived fo much ana- 
logy to man in the formation of the 
ocean, that they have not hesitated to 
affert it was made for him alone. This 
has been denied by others; and a 
variety of arguments have been ad- 
duced on both fides, in which I do 
not think it neceffary to enter here.: 
for, of this we are certain, that the 
Great Creator has endowed! us with 
abilities to turn this great extent of 
waters toour own advantage. He has 
made thefe things, perhaps, for other 
ufes; but he has given us faculties 
to convert them to our own. This 
much agitated queftion, therefore, 
feems to terminate here: we fhall 
never know whether the things of this 
world were made for our ufe ;. but 
we very well know that we were made 
to enjoy them. Let us: then boldly 
affirm. that the earth, and all its 
wonders are ours ; fince we are fur- 
nifhed with powers to force them into 
our fervice. Man is the lord of the 
whole fublunary creation ; the howl- 
ing favage, the winding ferpent, with 
all the untameable and rebellious off- 
{pring of nature, are ceftroyed in the 
conteit, or driven at a diitance from 
his habitations. ‘The extenfive and 
tempeiluous ocean, iniiead of dividing 
or limiting his power, only ferves to 
afiit his induftry, and enlarge the 
{phere of his enjoyments. Its bil- 
lows, and its moniiers, infead of 
prefenting a icene of terror, ferve 
only to excite and invigorate the 
conrage of this intrepid little being ; 
and the greateit danger that man now 
fears from the deep, is from his fel- 
low-creatures. Indeed, if we con- 
fider the human race as nature has 
formed them, very little of the ha- 
bitable globe feems to be made for 
them. But when they are confidered 
_ as accumulating the witdem of ages, 
in commanding the earth, there is 
nothing fo great, nor fo terrible. 
What a poor contemptible being is 
the naked favage, ftanding.on the 
beach of the ocean, and: trembling 
at its tumults! How incapable is he 
2 


of converting its terrors into benefite ; 
or of iaying, ‘ Behold an element 
made folely for my enjoyment !’— 
He coniiders it as an angry deity, and 
pays it the homage of fubmiifion. 
But it is very different when he has 
exercifed his mental powers; when 
he has learned to find his own fupe- 
riority, and to make it fubfervient to 
his commands. It is then that his 
dignity begins to appear, and that 
the True Deity is adored, for having 
been mindful of man; for having 
given him the earth for his habitation, 
and the fea for his inheritance. 

Of the various phanomena of the 
fea, one of the moft obvious is its 
faltnefs. Few queltions, concerning 
the natural hiftory of our globe, have 
been difcuffed with more attention, 
or decided with lefs fatisfaétion, than 
that concerning the primary caufe of 
it, which had perplexed the philofo- 
phers before the time of Ariftotle, 
and furpaffed even the great genius 
of that philofopher. Father Kircher, 
after having confulted three and thirty 
authors upon the fubjecét, could not 
help remarking, that the flu€tuations 
of the ocean itfelf were fcarcely more 
various, than the opinions concerning 
the origin of its faline impregnation. 

The queition does not feem capable 
of admitting an illuftration from ex- 
periment; at leait, no experiments 
have been hitherto made for that 
purpofe ; and, therefore, we may be 
the leis furprifed at its remaining, 
nearly as problematical in the prefent 
age, as it has been in any preceding. 
Had any obfervations been made, 
three or four centuries ago, afcertain- 
ing the then faltnefs of the fea, at 
any particular time and place, we 
might now, by making fimilar ob- 
fervations at the fame place, in the 
fame ieaton, have been able to know, 
Whether the faltneis, at that particu- 
lar place, was an increating, or a 
decrealing, or an invariable quantity. 
This kind and degree of knowledge 
would have ferved as a clue to direct 
us to a full invettigation of this mat- 
ter in general. Butitisto be regretted 
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that, till very lately, no fach obfer-. 
vations have been made with aay de- 
gree of precifion. 

Qne of the principal opinions on 
this fubje&t,, maintained by modern 
philcfophers, and fupported, in par- 
ticular, by Dr. Halley, is, that fince 
river water, in almoft every part of 
the globe, is impregnated, in a 
greater or lefs degrec, by fea {alt, 
the iea muft have gradually acquired 
its prefent quantity of falt from the 
long continued influx of rivers. The 
water, which is carried into the fea 
by the rivers, is again feparated from 
it by evaporation, and being difperf- 
ed over the atmofphere by winds, it 
foon deicends in rain or vapour upon 
the furface of the earth ; from whence 
it haftens to pour into the bofom of 
the ocean, the fireth tribute of falt, 
which it has collected in its inland 

rogrefs. ‘Thus the falt conveyed 
into the fea, not being a volatile iuo- 
ftance, nor performing an inceifant 
circulation, like the water which car- 
ries it thither, muft be a perpetually 
iucrealing quantity ; and time enough, 
it is contended, has elapfed fince the 
creation, for the fea to acquire from 
this fource its prefent quantity of 
falt. 

Other philofophers, * obferving 
that large beds of foflile falt are not 
unfrequent in any quarter of the 
globe; and conceiving, with great 
probability, the bottom of the tea to 
be analogous in its formation to the 
furface of the earth ; have under- 
takea to derive its faltnefs from the 
beds of rock falt, which they fuppote 
to be fituated at its bottom ; and they 
are further of opinion, that without 
fuch a permanent faline principle, 
the fea would long fince have become 
infipid, from the frefh water poured 
into it from an infinity of rivers. 

With refpect to the firit of thefe 
Opinions, Dr. Wation, the preient 
bithop of Llandaff, enters into,a very 
ingenious difquilition, to fhew, that 
the caule ailigned by it for the falt- 
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nefs of the fea, is not adequate to its 
effect ; and, as to the fecond opinion, 
he obferves, how ftrange it is, that 
what, according to the firit hypothefis, 
is thought fuificient to account for the 
faltnefs of the fea, fhould, in this, 
be eiteemed inftrumental in annihi- 
lating the faltneis already fuppofed co 
exit. Againtt this laft opinion, more 
over, he urges an objection of tome 
weight ; namely, why the waters of 
the ocean are not perfectly faturated 
with falt, if, ever tince the creation, 
they have been exerting their powers 
upon fuch permanent mafles of rocic 
falt as are thought to be fituated at 
its bottom ? 

Boyle unites, as it were, the two 
preceding hypotheies, and takes the 
faltnefs of the fea wo ve ‘upplied, not 
only from rocks and other-mailes of 
falt, which at the begining were, or 
1a iome countries may yet be found, 
either at the bottom of the fea, or at 
the fides, wiiere the water can reach 
them ; but alfo from the fait which 
the rivers, rains, and other waters 
diffolve, in their paflage through di- 
vers parts of the earth, and at leagth 
carry with them into the fea. 

This opinion, bifiiop Watfon nei- 
ther condemns nor adopts; but he 
obferves, that Buffon, and the gene- 
rality of philofophers, acquiefce in it. 
He adds, that we are enquiring ‘nto 
the cauie of a phenomenon, which, 
it may be faid, had no fecondary 
caule at all. ‘ For it is taken for 
granted,’ he continues, ‘ in this difs 
quifition, that the water which co- 
vered the globe in its chaotic itate, 
was not impregnated with falt as at 
prefent, but quite freth: now this is 
an opinion concerning a matter of 
faét, which can never be proved ei- 
ther way ; and furely we extend our 
{peculations very far, when we at- 
tempt to explain a phenomenon, 
primeval to, or coeval with, the for- 
mation of the earth. 

* Bernardine Gomefius, about 200 
years ago,, publifhed an ingenious 


* Mem. de l’Acad. des Sciences de Berlin, Ann. 1760, 
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treatife upon falt : in this treatife, af- 


ter recuuuig and refuting the opinions’ 


of Empedscles, Anaxagoras, and 
Ariftotle , upon the fubject in queftion, 
he propofes his own; wherein he 
maincaiis, that the fea was originally 
crv ited in the fame ftate in which we 
at prefent find it, and impregnated, 
from the very firft, with the falt which 
it contains. ‘Though this hypothefis 
may be confidered by fome, rather as 
a cutting .han an untying of the knot, 
yet it has been embraced by: philoto- 
phers of great eminence ; and it muit 
be owned, that it may be applied to 
the folution of fome phanomena with 
peculi r propriety. T\aturalifts affure 


us, that, though fome few fpecies of 


fithes thrive in frefh water, and fome 
others jive alternately in frefh water 
and falt, yet by far the greateft num- 
ber cannot exift out of the fea: now, 
wh:ther we fuppofe the fea to have 
b- «me falt from the influx of rivers, 
or om the gradual folution of beds 
of reck ialt, or from the combined 
influ nc of both thefe caules, it mutt 
for jome years have remained fo ex- 
ceeding!y freth, that it will not be an 
ea‘y matter to account for the conti- 
nu ition of the exiftence of the num- 
berlefs fpecies of filhes, which can- 
not live in frefh water. ‘This diffi- 
culty is not removed by fuppofing 
that fifhes do not imbibe any part of 
the fea’s faltnefs with the:r food, and 
attributing the efficacy or fea water in 
preierving life, to the iuperior weight 
with which it comprefies the organs 
of refpiration ; for this fuperior weight 
is as much an effeci of the falt dif- 
folved in it, as the faline tafte itielf. 
The faltnefs of the Cafpian Sea, of 
the lakes of Mexico and Titicaca, and 
of other large collections of waters, 
which have no effluent rivers, nor 
vilible communication with the fea, 
may be as fuccefsfully explained upon 
this hypothefis, that the jea was at the 
creaitor impregnated with jalt, as upon 
either of the preceding. 

«« Befides the opinions of the 
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caufes of the faline impregnation of 
the fea, which have been mentioned, 
there is another, which future ages 
will, probably, fee leis quettionable 
to adopt than we do: I mean that 
which maintains, that fea falt is con- 
ftantly and abundantly generated, 
both on the furface of the earth, and 
in the bofom of the ocean. 

«< Bur how ‘ineffectual foever our 
attempts may be to explain the caufe 
of the faltnefs of the fea; yet one 
might have hoped, that in this age of 
philofophy and curious navigation, 
the degree of its faltnefs in every la- 
titude, and every feafon of the year, 
would have been afcertained by ac- 
curate experiments. The acquiring 
knowledge by experiments is a flow 
and laborious method ; but it is, at 
the fame time, a method within our 
reach: while the theoretical invefti. 
gation of the proximate caufe of any 
natural phenomenon ofien furpaffes, 
and that of its ultimate caule always 
furpafies the apprehenfion of the hu- 
man intellect.’ * 

The faltnefs of thofe great collec- 
tions of waters, that have no effluent 
rivers, nor vifible communication with 
the fea, has been mentioned in the 
preceding quotation. But there are 
other Jakes, through which rivers run 
into the fea; and thefe, how exten- 
five foever, are, notwithftanding, 
very fref: for admitting the firit 
opinion, concerning the influx of ri- 
vers into the fea, and confequently of 
their‘ falts; yet thefe rivers do not 
depofit their falts in the bed of the 
lake, but carry them, with the cur- 
rents, into the ocean. Thus the lakes 
Ontario and Erie, in North America, 
although for magnitude they may be 
confidered as inland feas, are, ne- 
verthelefs,- frefh water lakes, and 
kept fo by the river St. Lawrence, 
which paffes through them.—I fhall 
only mention farther, on this head, 
the opinions of Bernier and Marfigli: 
the former afcribes the faltnefs of the 
ocean ‘to the foffile or mineral falts, 


* Watfon’s Chem. Effays, Vol. FI, page 106. 
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brought into it by fubterraneous cur- 
rents, and diflolved in the water: the 
latter obierves, that, in Provence, 
the bottom of the fea is wholly ftony, 
and is nothing but a continuatioa of 
the mountains of the Cevennes; be- 
ing even found io conlilt of feveral 
{trata, among which are {alt and pit- 
coal; and hence he derives the ialt 
and bitternefs of the fea-water. 

The faltnefs of the fea has been 
confidered by fome as a peculiar blef- 
fing from Providence, in order to 
keep io great an clement pure and 
wholefome. This appears to be the 
fentiment of fir Richard blackmore, 
in the beauteful lines with which 1 
fhall conclude this paper; obterving, 
however, tiat the faltnefs of the ica 
can by no means be coniidered as a 
principal caule in preicrving its waters 
from putreiaction; which, in my 
next eflay, 1 thall endeavour to de- 
monftrate. 


What does the fea from putrefa&tion keep? 

Should t lic ttagnant in its amp feat, 

The fur would tio’ st fpread detiructive 
heat. 
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The wife Contriver, on his end intent, 

Careful this fatal error to prevent, 

And keep the waters from corruption free, 

Mixt them with falt, and feafon'd all the 
téa. 

What other caufe could this-effeét produce ? 

The brackith tuncture thro” the main dfs 
fute ? 

You, who to folar beans this talk affign, 

To fcald the waves, and turn the ude ta 
brire, 

Reficct, that all the fluid ftores, which 

cep 
In the remoteit caverns of the deep, 
Have of the briny force a ,:eater fhare, 
‘han thofe above that meet the ambient 

air. 

Others, but oh how much in vain, ereé&t 

Mountains of falt, the ocean to infedt. 

Who, vers’d in nature, can deicribe the 


li nd, 

Or fix the place on which thofe mountains 
itand ? 

Why have tho'e rocks fo leng unwaited 
food, 

Since, laviih of theiy Rock, they through 
the A od, 

Have, ages palt, their melting cryftals 
ipread, 

And with ther Spoils the liquid regions 
fed ? 


Ox Soncs and Sonc WRITING. 


VERY fcholar knows that bi- 

—4 fhop Lowth, in a ioiem» intro- 
duétio.: to his Lectures on facred Poe- 
try, has inierted, in the very firft 
place, and as one of the moft firiking 
inftances of the power of poetry, a 
Greek political ballad, which uicd to 
be tung by the Athenian liberty-boys, 
at all their jolly drinking bouts, and 
by the mob and the ballad fingers, 
in the ftreets and alleys of the city. 
The bifhop, after citing it at iull 
length, fuggefts, that it, after the 
memorable ides of March, fuch a 
fong had been given by the Tiranzi- 
cides of Rome to the common people 
to be fung in the Suburra and the 
forum, it would have been all over 


with the party and the tyranny of 


the Calars. ‘The ballad, Harmedion 


Melos, would have done more than all 
the Philippics of Cicero: and yet this 
ballad, though in Greek, is not _bet- 


ter than many a one fang in Cheap- 
fide in praife of Wilkes and liberty. 
It bears a confiderable relemblance 
to feveral popular fongs written by 
Tom D’Urtey and George Alexander 
Stevens, whom fome future leturer 
in poetry may Call, (as the bitho 
does Culiiitraius, the author of his fa- 
vourite iong), zgenzojos poetas et valde 
bonos cives. 

That the bifhop fhould have thought 
proper to felect a trivial ballad to thew 
the force of poetry, when he was go- 
ing to treat of inipired poetry, evinces 
that he deemed ballads capable of 
producing wonderful ¢ffecis on the 
human heart, and therefore of great 
confequence, and worthy to be rankk- 
ed with the highett poetry. 

I imagine there muft have been 
a favourite tune to theie words, 
which is loft paft recovery ; for among 
us a popular tune and popular words 
are 
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are generally united ; at leaft the 
words will feldom be long popular, 
without a favourite tune. Words 
fearcely above nonfenfe have had a 
fine effect when recommended by 
favourite founds; Lil/abullero is an 
obvious inftance, and many others 
might be enumerated. Lord Whar- 
ton boafted that he rhymed the king 
eut of the kingdom by it. Hearts of 
Oxk are our Ships, Hearts of Oak are 
oxr Men, is as good a compofition as 
that of the old Grecian with the hard 
name, and I dare fay has coutributed 
to animate many a poor creature, 
whofe unhappy lot it was to be /cod 
fr powder. Hefier’s Ghoft, the Vi- 
car of Bray, and Fey to great Ce/ar, 
had great weight in the times in which 
they firft appeared. 

But if political fongs produce fo 
great an effect, it is but reafonable to 
conclude, that Bacchanalian and amo- 
rous fongs have, in their way> an in- 
fluence fimilar and no lefs powerful. 

Mulic and poetry are wonderfully 
efficacious on the mind when they act 
feparately ; and, when united, their 
power is more than doubled. ‘They 
are, of neceflity, united in fongs, and 
the effect is ufually increafed by wine, 
cheerful converfation, and every {pe- 
cies of convivial joy. 

I argue, then, that if political fongs 
have had fuch wonderful effects as to 
lead on armies to conquelt, and to 
dethrone kings, thofe fongs, in which 
the joys of love and wime are cele- 
brated, mult have done great execu- 
tion in private life. It is fair, I 
think, to draw fuch an inference. 

J] proceed to infer, that it is of 
great confequence to the cauie of 
temperance, and all other virtues, 
that the poetry of popular fongs 
fhould be of a good tendency. For 
as fongs may do great harm, fo may 
they do great good, under certain li- 
mitation. 

Perhaps we have not improved in 
fong-writing fo much as in other {pe- 
cies of poetry ; for the old fongs are 
ftill the beft, if we judge by that in- 
fallible criterion, popularity, 


But fach is the love of novelty, 
that with a new tune there muft be a 
new fong ; and, unhappily, the com- 
poters ot the poetry are lefs excellent 
in their art than the compofers of the 
muiic. The mufic is often delight 
ful, while the verfe is merely rhyme, 
not only unaccompanied with reaton, 
but deititute of fancy and clegance. 

Bat they who can write neither 
good tenfe nor good poetry, can wyte 
licentioufly, and give to their infipid 
jingle the high ieafoning of indelicate 
double meanings, or even grols ob- 
feeny. 

It they defcend not to this degra- 
dation, they yet reprefent the paifion 
of love in language, which, though 
mere commo::- pi ice, renders it very 
difhcult for ladies of delicacy to ting 
their jongs without the bigih of con- 
fuiion. Nothing is, indeed, more 
common, than to hear young ladies 
fay, * the tune is delightful, but the 
words are nonfenfical. But we never 
mind the words, we only make ufe of 
them to fing the tune, without giving 
them a moment’s attention.’ 

The effects ot a tog ought to arife 
conjunctly from the muiic and the 
poetry. If the words are confidered 
of no confequence, and unworthy of 
attention, it is evident that much of 
the pleaiure, perhaps half of it, is 
entirely loft to the finger and the 
hearer. But though the young lady 
may apologize for finging nonienie, 
or waria deicriptions of paffions which 
her delicacy mutt conceal, by faying 
fhe does not mind the words, it may 
be doubted whether it is poflible to 
learn a fong by memory, and fing it 
frequently in company, without giv- 
ing the words a very confiderable de- 
gree of attention. 

And I think it probable that inde- 
licate fongs have done almoit as much 
harm by inflaming the imagination as 
novels and fenumental letiers, I do 
not ipeak of fongs grofsly indecent ; 
for juch are certainly never admitted 
to lie on the young ladies harptichord ; 
but I {peak of thofe which come out 
every ication at Vauxhall, and other 

places 
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places of public amufement. The 
mufic is charming, and the words are 
ufually well adapted to the mixed 
audience of thofe places, but not al- 
ways fo well to the partour, the din- 
ing-room, and ladies library. 

1 propole to the imufical ladies, or 
rather to the music matters, that 
whenever a foolit: or improper fong 
is fetto a pleating and excellent tune, 
they would feek fome poetical com- 
pofition of fimilar metre, and of eftab- 
lithed reputation, which may be fung 
to the fame tune without any incon- 
venience, but on the-contrary, with 
great advantage to the tune, to the 
morals, to the tafte, and with an ad- 
dition to the pleafure of all young 
perfons, who are educated with care 
and delicacy. 

Where young ladies have a poeti- 
cal talent, which is common in this 
age, I fhould think they could not 
employ it more agreeably and ufefully 
than in writing new words to tunes 
which are accompanied with fuch as 
they cannot but difapprove. It would 
bean additional pleaiure to the hearers 


to have, at the fame time, a {pecimen 
of the performer’s fkill in mafic and 
in poetry. 

I cannot difmifs the fubje@ without 
exprefling a with that the compofers 
of tafhionable fongs would take care, 
for their own fake, that the poetry 
fhouid be at leait inoffenfive; for 
there are many very pleating pieces 
of mufic rejected by reipettable tami- 
lies, aad confequently foon iof in 
obfeurity, becaufe the words were 
fuch as could not be fung without 
caufing fume degree of pain or fhame. 
This is not a licentious age in thea- 
trical amufements, nor in jong-writ- 
ing, compared with the reign of the 
fecond Charles. But {till there is a 
difguifed indecency which prevails in 
both, and which is probably the more 
injurious, as the poifoned pill is gild- 
ed, as the dagger is braided with a 
wreath of myrtle. 

But, exclufively of moral confidera- 
tions, every man of tafte mutt with to 
fee good poetry united with good 
mulic. 


On the Dancer of ufing of Lead, Copper, and Brafs Veffels, in Dairies. 
In a Letter from Mr. VHomas Hayes, Surgeon, at Hampftead, te 
the Bath Society ff Agriculture, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, 


MA%* eminent phyficians have 
afferted, that butter is very 
unwholefome ; while others equally 
eminent have confidered it as not enly 
innocent, but as a good affiltant to 
digeftion; and each have been faid 
to ground their opinions upon expe- 
rience. Perhaps both may be right ; 
and after all butter may be innocent 
or mifchievous, according as it con- 
tains many or few adventitious ma- 
terials collected from veflels, &c. 
aled in the procefs of making it. 

I am led to theie conjectures by 
obferving, that in almoft all the great 
dairies, the milk is fuffered to ftand 
in lead, brafs, or copper veffels, to 
throw up the cream. ‘The clofenefs 
of the texture of wheie metals, and 


their coldnefs and folidity, contribute 
to feparate a greater quantity of 
cream from the milk than would be 
done by wooden trundles, or earthen 
pans, both of which are alfo fome- 
times made ufe of. 

As I with to eftablifh the pofibility 
of the faét, that milk may corrode or 
diffolve particles of the veffels above- 
mentioned, and therefore be liable to 
communicate pernicious qualities to 
the butter, I beg leave to fubmit my 
reafons, from which I draw this con- 
clufion; and if my opinion fhould 
appear fatisfactory to you, | make no 
doubt but you will do all in your 
pewer to difcountenance the farther 
afe of them; efpecially as 1 hall 
point cut others, which may be made, 

and 
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and will do as well, for the dairy- 
man’s purpofe. 

Whoever has been much in great 
dairies muft have obferved a peculi- 
arly four, frowfy fmell m them, al- 
though they be ever fo well attended 
to in refpect to cleanlinefs, &c. In 
fome, where the managers are not 
very cleanly, it is extremely difa- 
greeable, owing moftly to the cor- 
rupted milk *. In fome, too, from 
the utenfils being fcalded in the 
dairy; and in others from a bad 
conftruction of the building itfelf, 
the want of a fufficient circulation of 
air, water, &c. but in all, a great 
deal of the lighter, or more volatile 
parts of the milk fly off from the fur- 
face of the pans, and furnith a great 
quantity of acid effluvia to the fur- 
rounding air and ceiling, and which 
is again depofited on every thing be- 
neath it, and of courfe often on the 
veflels after they have been put by 
clean, in the intervals of their being 
out of ufe. This may be obftrved 
to give a dull fort of appearance to 
brafs and copper, as if you had 
breathed upon them ; for if you rub 
your finger lightly over the veffels, 
you will have both the talte and fimell 
of the metal. 

It alfo happens fometimes, that 
after the veffels are wafhed, they are 
not carefully rinced, nor pertecily 
dried by the fire ; fo that fome of the 
milk, &c. is left on the furface of 
them, which may diffolve the metals, 
either by its animal, oily, or accfcent 
qualities. 

This is not the only way, nor the 
worlt, by which the butter may be- 
come impregnated with mifchief. 
The greater the quantity of cream 
that is thrown up from the milk, the 
larger profits accrue to the dairy- 
man ; therefore he keeps it in the 
veflels as long as he can, and it is 
frequently kept till it is very four, 
and capable of acting upon them ; if 
they are of lead, a calx or {ugar of 
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lead is produced ; if of brafs or cop- 
per, verdigrife. 

It is true, the quantity cannot be 
very great ; but this will depend up- 
on the degree of fournefs, aid length 
of time which the milk ftands : but 
independent of the acid, the animal 
oil in the cream will diffolve brafs 
and copper. 

That an acid floats in the atmo- 
fphere of a dairy, may be proved by 
placing a bafon of fyrup of violets 
for a httle time, and it will be found 
to turn red. 

Then, gentlemen, if I am right in 
my conjectures, as I am perfuaded I 
am; from the innumerable experi- 
ments and obfervations which I have 
made to fatisfy myfelf of the faét, and 
which would be trifling with your 
time and patience to relate here,— 
may not the reputation of the whole- 
fomenefs or unwholefomenefs of but- 
ter, depend upon, or be owing to 
fome of the above caufes? And may 
not many a cafual, nay obftinate 
complaint originate from the fame 
fource, which the phyfician may have 
in vain laboured to account for? 
Butter is found very frequently to 
occafion much diforder to very weak- 
ly, delicate, and irritable ftomachs ; 
yet thefe ftomachs will bear olive 
oil: — this cannot be therefore ac- 
counted for from the oleofe parts, but 
may from the metallic impregnation. 

1 will not contend, that all the ill 
effects attributed to butter are caufed 
by the mineral particles which it 
gains by the means above ftated. I 
only infift that it is poffible, and in- 
deed very probable, and that it may 
in confequence do frequent mifchief ; 
and that when butter is free from 
thefe particles, it is not fo unwhole- 
fome as fome have afferted ; though 
when it does contain them, it is found 
to diforder very tender perfons. 

To enlarge upon the fubjeé, or 
attempt to explain the many ways 
and how a very {mall portion of the 


* Sere a very iegenious paper by Mr. Hazard, on making butter, in our Magazine 
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above metals may prove injurious to 
the human frame, in fome particular 
conftitutions, will be only to repeat 
what has already been faid by abler 
writers. Some will perhaps fay that 
my ideas are very far fetched, and 
others that my opinions are ill found- 
ed; but I truft whoever has read the 
induftrious refearches of the very 
learned Sir George Baker, on the 
effeéts of lead, and the melancholy 
cafe of a young lady having died 
from eating pickle famphire, very 
lightly impregnated with copper, and 
which others ate without being dif- 
eafed, as related by the ingenious 
Dr. Percival, will receive my opi- 
nions with lefs objection. If I have 
erred, I have done it in honourable 
company. 

If you think with me, gentlemen, 
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I hope you will have fome influence 
over the dairymen, to induce them 
to change their uteniils, as very com- 
modious veffels may be made of cait- 
iron equally well fitted for their pur- 
pofes, which will not prove expen- 
five, and will be more innocent and 
cleanly. But if they continue in the 
habit of ufing thofe above-mentioned, 
after they are informed of the bad 
tendency of them, they muft be guilty 
of a great breach of moral duty, and 
highly blameable, both in a religious 
and political point of view. 

I beg pardon for thus trefpafling 
upon your time and patience, but [ 
truft you will excufe my errors, and 
alfo my prolixity, fince it has for its 
objeét the prefervation of the health 
and happinefs of my fellow-creatures. 

I am, Gentlemen, &c. 


An Account of CHRIST CHURCH, in PHILADELPHIA: 
With a Perfpettive View of that elegant Structure. 


HIS church was ereéted about 

the beginning of the prefent 
century. The architeét was Dr. John 
Kearfley, who, at his death, left to 
the church fome buildings, which 
have been fince pulled down; and, 
on their fite, a handfome ftruéture 
was erected by Dr. White, the rector 
(now bifhop of Pennfylvania) and 
the churchwardens. The church is 
very beautiful in the infide. Six 
pillars, of the Doric order, fupport 
the roof ; and, over the altar, is an 
elegant arch, decorated with pilafters, 
painted in imitation of lapis lazuli, 
and veined with gold. The organ, 
which is very large, and ornamented 
with a profufion of carving, has a 
very majeRic appearance. The fteeple 
was erected about forty years ago; 
and, formerly, on the apex of the 
fpire was a crown, which was re- 
moved, in 1787, on the fteeple be- 
ing painted, and a mitre placed in 
its ftead; a very proper alteration, 
in a country where epifcepacy has 
been recently eftablifhed, and a mo- 
narchical government exifts no more. 
There is a ring of eight very finc- 





toned bells, which are chimed every 
night preceding market-days, and 
form a very novel fpecies of enter- 
tainment to the ignorant country peo - 
ple, who have been often feen in 
clufters of an evening, ftaring and 
liftening, as if to the moft exquifre 
mufic. On the fouth fide of the 
church, which is that reprefented in 
the plate aunexed, are interred the 
bodies of many perfons of diftinétion, 
fuch as the generals Lee and Mercer, 
lady Keith, &c. &c. 

* If we confider,’ fays a corre- 
fpondent at Philadelphia, who has 
favoured us with this plate and de- 
fcription, ‘ how fhort a time it is 
fince our anceftors landed in this 
ftate, and that many people ftill liv- 
ing recolieé feeing buthes and briars, 
where the city now appears With the 
opulence of ages, we mutt be ftruck 
with aftonithment. A.nember of our 
affembly having obferved, in a de- 
bate on a bill for the regulating of 
eleétions, that, con dering how lately 
the ground on which he then {poke 
was a land of favages, it was fcarcely 
credible, that in the city, including 

F all 








ii the exteritof building, were 13,000 
houfes, which, at a moderate calcu- 
lation, mutt contain at leait 70,000 
inhabitants.—But is it not full more 
extraordinary,’ continues cur corre- 
Spoudent, ¢ that fuch an elegant ftruc- 
ture as Chrift Church fhould have 
been built io foon after the foundation 
of the city, which was about the year 
1680 ?—Itis a fae not lefs true than 
remarkable, that the firtt affembling 
of the people ai divine fervice, after 
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Ax Account 6 of the mof? inte: ‘fing | P- 
nd the 
HE remarkable iad in the 
hii tory of the arts and fciences 
are firll that of Greece, which was in its 
greate{ glory about the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. His age excelled 
in architecture, fculpture, poetry, elo- 
quence, and metaphytfical philotophy. 
It alfo produced a great peed excel - 
lent writers, whofe works have great 
ly contributed to civilize ee polifh 
all ages and nations, which ever after 
arrived at any degree of refinement. 
When the Grecian orators began 
to fail, the arts and fciences, con- 
duéted by the Grecian matters, took 
up their refidence for a fhort fpace of 
time at Rome, namely, about the end 
of the commcnwealth, and till a lit- 
tle after the reign of Auguflus; tho’ 
architecture and “ftatuary were in their 
greatelt perfection during the reign 
of Trajan. The Roman arts and 
{ciences were the fame that had flou- 
rithed in Greece, to which they. re- 
tired again after the expiration of the 
Auguftan age; and the remains of 
this kind of learning at length took 
up their refidence at Conitantinople. 
A few learned men being obliged to 
fiy from this city when it was taken 
by the Turks, took refuge in ltaly, 
about the middie of the 14th century, 
where they were received, proteCted, 
and encouraged by the houie of Me- 
dici, and contributed greatiy to re- 
vive a tafte for the learning and {ci- 
ences they brought with them in the 
weltern parts of E urope. 
While the fmall remains of the arts 





and {ciences were confined within the 
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the form of the church of Eagland, was 
ina wooden building before appropria- 
ted to fome other purpofe ; and that 
when a clergyman could be obtained 
to officiate in it, notice thereof was 
given by a man fent about the city 
with a hand-bell.’ 

For a deicription of the city itfelf, 
as well as of the province of Pennfyl- 
vania, illuttrated by a Map, we reter 
to our Magazine for April 1780. 


viads in the Hiftory of LATERATURE 
ArTs. 

walls of Conftantinople, all the reft 
of Europe was involved in the moft 
deplorable ignorance and barbarity ; 
except that faint glimmerings of 
learning were fil to be found in the 
cloiters of the monks, the only fafe 
afylum it had in thofe ages of violence 
aad confufion. 

But while fo little attention was 
given to matters of {cience in Europe, 
their former feat, they were cultiva- 
ted with the greaieit affiduity and 
confiderable fucceis where they were 
leait expeéted, namely, by the fuc- 
ceffors of the eaitern conquerors a- 
bove-mentioned. ‘The Saracens, by 
their conqueit of Egypt, and feveral 

erritories of the Greek empire in 
‘Alia, became at length enamoured 
of their fciences, and tranilated 
moft all their valuable writings, par- 
ticularly the works of Ariitotie, into 
their own language. 

The later Greeks had likewife 
many alchemical writers, from whom 
the Saracens acquired a tafte for that 
ftudy, and natural philofophy. From 
the people of India it is fuppofed they 
borrowed the nine digits 1n arithme- 
tic. However they applied diligent- 
ly to the mathematical {ciences, ‘and 
aftronomy. They compofed tables 
for the purpofe of calculation, and 
the rudiments of algebra were their 
own invention. They alfo made con- 
fiderable proficiency in medicive, and 
anatomy ; and their poets and hiito- 
rians were numerous and excellent in 
their kinds. 
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fate of fcience almot univerfally, 
were both extended with their con- 
quefts, and adopted by their con- 
querors. The ‘l'artars, a barbarous 
and uatractable people, adopted both 
their religion and their learning, in 
waich, fo long as their empire con- 
tinued, they dutinguithed themielves, 
though not fo much as the people 
whom they had fubdued, and who 
had infructed them. 

But what is mot memorable in the 
learning of the Saracens is, that it 
was brought by them (by the way of 
Spain) into Chriflendom, and excited 
a thirit for knowledge, and particu- 
larly a condensin application to 
medicine, chemiltry, and natural 
philofophy, long before the Greek 
fugitives from ‘Conitantinople pro- 
moted a tafte for eloquence and the 
belles lettres. 

The Saracens occafioned the revi- 
val of the Ariftotelian philofophy in 
Europe, which no perion had the 
courage to cootrovert before Defcar- 
tes, who diced about the time that 
Newton was born. In histime, how- 
ever, the foundations of the true phi- 
lofophy were laid by lord Bacon, the 
work was profecuted with much afi 
duity by Boyle, and carried by New- 
ton to a grea of perfection. 
The chief reaton why knowledge 
prodigioufly more diffuled among 
iil ranks of men in the prefent age, 
as well as carried to a much greater 
height than it ever was in aay for- 
mer, is owing to the invention of 
printing, which firit appeared in 
Germany about the year 1450, a lit- 
tle before the taking of Conttantino- 
ple By the Turks. This art multi- 
plies books to a degree of which the 
ancients could have formed no idea, 
and at very little expence; whereas, 
in former ages, learniag was neceffa- 
rily confined to the wealthy. ‘This 
civcumftance accounts for the greater 
proportion of authors among the 
higher ranks of life among the an 
Clients than among the moderns ; hes ut 
thea it was a much greater chance 
with them than with us, that a ge- 
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nius for learning might arife who 
would never have it in his power to 
come at the neceflary materials for 
improvement in fcience. 

The firit dawning of a polite tafe 
in compofition appeared in Provence, 
about the time of the crufades, which 
expeditions furnifhed a fiae fubject 
for poctry. From Provence it patted 
into Italy, where it flourifhed under 
the protection of the Italian princes 
and ilates, more efpecially by the 
Florentines, an indutirious, rich, en- 
terprizing, and free people, a confi- 
fiderable time before the taking of 
Conitantinople, as is evident from 
the hiftory and writings of Petrarch. 
‘Together with the belles lettres, the 
Italians excelied in mufic, painting, 
and architecture. From them thele 
arts and iciences pafied into France. 
This nation, however, was much be- 
hind the Englith in poetry and the 
belles lettres in the age of Shakipeare 
and Milton, but far outitripped us in 
the reign of Lewis XIV. They 
were however far behind us in the 
more manly ftudies of the mathema- 
tics and philofophy. Of the prefent 
times I fay nothing. The generous 
emulation by which we are “actuated 
can only produce good effects. 

It is needlefs, indeed, to fay any 
thing more of the progreis which the 
arts and fciences have made in the 
lait age, when I propofe no more, in 
this place, than juft to point out the 
greater periods in which particular 
attention hath been paid tothem. It 
may not be improper, however, be- 
fore I clofe this fubje&t jult to men- 
tion the Chinefe ; who from the ear- 
lieft antiquity attained to a mediocri- 
ty in almott all the fciences, beyond 
which they feem incapable of ad- 
vancing. Being fo remote from us, 
thev contributed nothing to enlighten 
thefe parts of the world, and their 
attachment to their own claflical 
books, cufloms, and the honour of 
their own nation, is fo great, that it 
is not probable they will ever receive 
much advantage from iuropean dif- 
coveries. 
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On the prefent Prevalence of GAMING and SUICIDE. 


- H AT there are particular vices 
more prevalent in prefent than 
paft times, and more pernicious in 
their effects on the conduct of man- 
kind, than what ancient hiitory 
teaches, can be denied by none but 
thofe who extend the applaufe of ap- 
probation to a univerfal refinement of 
manners, and forget that the progrefs 
of civilization no lefs corrupts than 
harmonizes the difcordant parts of a 
fie people. 

The particular vices to which I al- 
lude, and which modern cuitom has 
in a moft alarming degree adopted, 
are Gaming, and its frequent confe- 
quent, Suicide.—The former, to a 
perfon totally unacquainted with the 
principal diverfions of the town, would 
appear to be founded on the moft de- 
teltable principles of the human heart ; 
but cavdour, as well as inclination, 
induce us to hope, that fafhion is the 
powerful magnet that attracts novices, 
and cuftom the chain that binds them 
to a continued refidence on this pre- 
cipice of deftruction. 

The effeéts of many vices indulged 
by private perfons, are frequently 
prejudicial alone to an individual ; in 
fome cafes advantageous to the com- 
munity.— Drunkennefs, for inftance, 
has removed many a brutal tyrant 
from the execrations of a neighbour- 
ing village, or the hatred of his own 
injured tamily ; but gaming is fol- 
lowed by confequences the moft ex- 
tenfive and alarming: ill-luck on a 
fingle night has deprived a nobleman 
of his patrimony, his tradefmen of 
their dues, and even his wife of her 
hufband: hazardous fpeculation in 
the merchant has caufed bankruptcy 
in his own houfe, and reduced to 
beggary, together with himfelf, the 
innocent and induftrious link of mer- 
cantile conneétions: lafily, the de- 
flructive policy of a lottery, attend- 
ed by its concomitants, thofe har- 
bors of deceit, infuring offices, has 
allured to confidence many an honeft 


fervant maid, and driven her money- 
lefs to the fhores of the Thames, or 
the banks of the Serpentine-river, 
there to throw away a being rendered 
no longer defirable through the lofs 
of well-earned wages, and through 
a difappointment in profpeéts at once 
flattering—and falfe. 

To enumerate a// the evils that 
may be traced from a frequent com- 
miffion of this vice, would be need- 
lefs ; a thinking mind will naturally 
fupply them: by an unthinking one, 
the enumeration and the reflections 
arifing therefrom would be confidered 
but as impertinent or malicious: be 
it my endeavour therefore to adduce 
a few arguments againit Suicide on/;, 
which is one evil complained of, and 
in thefe days feldom eifeéted by any 
other caufe. 

Firft, let us confider its expedien- 
cy: felf-murder I take to be the lait 
extremity which defpair can tempt a 
nan, loaded under the heavieft mif- 
fortunes, to try as a relief. Now if 
we inveftigate the ultimate end of 
thofe goods, the lofs, difappointment, 
or want of which are efteemed, and 
aétually do conftitute human mistor- 
tunes, we fhall difcover, that it {up- 
plies the means of prolonging lite, 
and arifes from the fear of lofing it ; 
all the paffions have been deduced a$ 
fubfervient to the grand natural in- 
ftinct, felf-prefervation. The con- 
tradiftory and perverfe conduct of 
that man therefore, muft be evident, 
who flies to that very evil as a re- 
medy, againft which the impulfe of 
fear firft direéted the whole exertion 
of his faculties, and which he now 
confiders as a blefling merely through 
the imprudent or wilful perverfion of 
thofe faculties, though, before, his 
imagination could form nothing more 
dreadful than its voluntary approach, 
and nothing more horrible than its 
arrival. 

Epicurus, a philofopher, whofe 
doétrines have been more miftated 4 
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mifunderftood than fortuitous circum - 
ftances commouly effect, has proved 
that patience is the beit relief under 
affli¢tions both mental and corporeal. 
Jadeed the viciflitudes of human af- 
fairs are a motive fufficiently trong 
to indulge hope and repel deipair: if 
therefore a recourfe to Suicide is re- 
pugnant to the inftinét of nature, (but 
admitting ex Aypothef that itis not) if 
even a more certain and worthier re- 
medy may be adopted, can we hefi- 
tate a moment from the fole dictates 
of reafon to pronounce it, if not dan- 
gerous, at leaft inexpedient? But, 
with regard to its finfulnefs, when a 
Chriftian confiders patience and en- 
durance not as fervile and dependent 
adoptives, but as neceflary duties ; 
when he looks forward to what his 
faith promifes, another exiftence and 
another habitation, he will believe it 
not only blameable, as bold, but fa- 
tal, as flying into the prefence of that 
Deity, whom rafhnefs muft offend, 
and impatience irritate. 

He, who can {ferioufly affirm that 
Suicide is an innocent and effectual 
relief from worldly miferies, mutt ei- 
ther be bereft of common underitand- 
ing, or (what is much worfe) protefs 
thofe Atheiftical principles, that in- 
duce weak minds to imagine that 
chance folely dire¢ts the affairs of this 
world; for the idea of a fupreme 
moral governor forcibly impreffes a 
man with the belief, that all things 
are under his immediate charge, and 
that nothing can come to pats with- 
out his divine agency, or direct com- 
mand, and afliiting influence : more- 
over, to any pofleffed of this idea, 
reafon will {uggeft a firm opinion, 
that as all good and evil flow from 
the fource of Omnipotence, to coun- 
teract the effects of either mult be an 
act of prefumptuous rebellion, incon- 
fiitent with gratitude, prudence, and 
human ability. 

To an intelligent obferver, the 
whole fyZem of the divine admini- 
ftration will appear to be founded on 
the moft perfeét and cohefive parts ; 
univerfal pro‘perity could be caufed 


only by a fpontaneous fertility of the 
earth, and would then pom cha on 
imperfeét beings like ourfelves, uni- 
verfal torpidity and idlenefs ; mif- 
fortunes, therefore, which may de~ 
prefs hope, or excite new ardour, like 
diicords in mufic, concur to the ge- 
neral harmony, and, like iater{peried 
trees, divert the eye, while they va- 
riegate and enrich the profpect. 

To enter into a refutation of the 
arguments urged by modern Free- 
thinkers in favour of Suicide, would 
not convey much inftruction or en- 
tertainment. It is not the thin cob- 
web thread of rheir reafoning, that 
can overcome reafon, and fhackle the 
underitanding ; the greateft danger 
muft be apprehended from the flow 
infinuating poifon of a Novelift, who 
in the progreis of a melancholy tale 
deadens the vigilance of the mind, 
and attacks the feelings of fenfibility. 
The latter, like the {neer of infidelity 
that unfortunately pervades the writ- 
ings of a moft ingenious, elegant, 
and claffical hiftorian, is reforted to, 
when the more open and avowed .en- 
deavours of the former prove futile, 
and tranfparent. 

And now, fince I am on this fub- 
ject, I will take the liberty of con- 
demning a cultom, prevalent at this 
day in England, at which humanity 
is, or ought to be, univerlally fhock- 
ed; I allude to the barbarity of bury- 
ing in the public highway the body of 
a poor drowned wretch with a ftake 
driven through it, without the laft 
duties of the chriftian religion ;— 
while a broken gambler, whofe life 
perhaps has been one continued ex- 
ertion of deceit and villainy, if he 
can but purchafe or gain credit for a 
pair of piftols, may terminate his 
exiftence with fecurity from that bar- 
barous interment.—The diilinction, 
no lefs than the cuftom, is unworthy 
the enlightened fentiments of the 
eighteenth century —it is dihhonurable: 
to us, as Britons, as men, and as 
chriitians. 

If the cuftom be meant as a warn- 
ing againft, or a punifhment for 

Suicide, 
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Suicide, it is ufelefs. The mind, 
which is iattigated by delpair, re- 
gards with equal contempt and indif- 
ference ‘the fta: ely Maufoleum and 
the highway ftake ; its purpefe aims 
at prefent relicf, not fuiure honours ; 
is impelled ‘by the hope -of eternal 
death, and_ loles, confequently, ail 
defire of po thumous glory. Rather 
Jet our popular preachers, in a cool 
and rational manner, exp tia the in- 
efficacy and fin of adopting this act 
of deiperation: fuch a mode of in- 
ttructing would be productive of more 
good han fiery declamation, or ap- 


HAYMARKEKE 


N Wednefday, July 2, a new 
Farce, the produciion of Mr. 
O'Keeffe, and entitled The Prifoner 
at Large, was acted at this 'Thea- 
tre, -- This performance abounds with 
that homour which characterizes the 
mufe of O'Keeffe. It is not pof- 
fible to reconcile the bufinefs with 
probability it is not poffible for the 
underitanding to approve, but it is 
impoflible for our facuities to reftit 
the provocation to laughter. It is 
more highly charged with this {pecies 
of humour, than any of his later pro- 
ductions. 

‘To attempt to delineate a plot, 
which boldly violates all the laws of 
crivcal regufarity and natural proba- 
bility, would be idle. ‘The idea on 
which it .s founded, namely, that a 
nobleman, who has ruined himfelf 
by gaming, and is imprifoned in 
Paris, is permitted by his gaoler to 
vifit his paternal eftate near the Lake 
of Killarney in Ireland, and favoured 
during his pereerination there with 
his company, is highly improbable : 
yet notwithilanding the author has in 
his prefent farce, as in all his former 
pieces, puthed humour into ab- 
jurdity, ‘The Prifoner at Large is 
the mott laughable nonlenfe that we 
ever witnefled, and abounds with fitu- 
ations which are too ludicrous not to 
excite univerfal mfibility. 







pea!s to the paffions, which betray 
more enthudalm than judgment. 
Brilliancy of elocution aad difulive 
defcription remind us of thy orator, 
but conceal the fubject by confufing 
our ideas, and attracting attention 
more to the beauty of expreffion than 
the cogency of argument; now a 
temperate difcourle, attended by con- 
clutive realoning, makes an impref- 
fion on the fenfible hearer, which 
Ip . ofi he nde t 15 
reflexion confirms, the underftanding 
approves, and memory retains. 


S. 


T THEATRE. 


On Thurfday, July 10, a newco- 
medy, called Ways and Means, or, 
A ‘Trip to Dover, was performed 
for the firft time. It is written by 
Mr. Colman, junior, author of Two 
to One, ‘iurx and no Turk, and Incle 
and Yarico, and was received with 
applauie. The dialogue is neat, 
cha ifte, and replete with wit, and 
many happy aliufions, which kept 
the audience in perfect good humour 
throughout the pertormance. ‘The 
characters were thus reprefented : 

Random, Mr. Palmer; Scruple, 
Mr. Williamfon ; Oid Random, Mr. 
Aickin; Carney, Mr. Barrett; Tip- 
toe, Mr. R. Palmer ; Roundfee, Mr. 
Bannifter ; Quirk, Mr. Mofs ; Paul 
Peery, Mr. Uther; fir David Dun- 
der, Mr. Bannifter, jun. — Harriet, 
Mrs. Kembie; Kitty, Mifs Prideaux; 
Mrs. Peery, Mrs. Love ; Lady Dun- 
der, Mrs. Webb. 

The outline of the fable is this : 
Random and Scruple, two young 
men of good families, whofe means 
are nearly diffipated by town plea- 
fures, and who have lately met and 
fallen in love with the daughters of 
fir David Dunder at Bath, after ob- 
taining a fupply of 3000l. on their 
own notes from Roundfee (a noto- 
rious advertifing money lender), fet 
of from London, in fearch of their 
damfels, the old baronet (whom _ 
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had never feen) living at Dunder-hall, 
in the neichbourhood of Dover. On 
their arrival at the Ship Inn, they 
foon meet with the baronet, who 
proves to be a whimiical old fellow, 
the diftinouithing features of whofe 
character are extreme credulity, and 
bouadlets hofpitality. He invites the 
travellers to Dunder-hall, after hav- 
ing heard from Paul Peery, the lund- 
lord of the inn, that they were a cou- 
ple of merchants, whofe property lay 
0a the coaft ; a piece of in‘ormation 
which Peery himfelf had rather made 
up his mind to, than learnt diftinly 
from the evafive anfwers of Tiptce, 
a young fellow whom Random and 
Scruple had fuddenly engaged as 
their valet previous to their leaving 
town in the morning. Refolved to 
make the moit of the advantage 
chance has thrown in their way, Ran- 
dom and Scruple warmly prefs their 
miitrefles to accompany them from 
Dunder-hall ; 2 propotal which the 
teudernefs of Harriet’s difpofition and 
her frit regard for duty and decoruin, 
would have defeated, but for an odi- 
ous match with a lord, advanced in 
years, which fir David preffes her to 
complete the next day, when the no- 
bleman is expected. The danger of 
this prepoftcrous union induces Har- 
rict to lay afide her delicacy and 
doubts, and to join heartily in the 
{cheme of a precipitate flight with 
Scruple, in company with Random 
and her filter Kitty, whois as forward 
and lively, as Harriet is grave and 
fentimental. While this plot is carry- 
ing on at Dunder-hail, Rouadfee and 
his convenient iriend Mr. Quirk (who 
on all neceilary occafions comes for- 
ward to fivear for him, and be his 
factotum as arbiter, jackall, &c.) 
arrive at the fhip at Dover poft hatie 
after Random and Scruple, whole 
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fudden departure to avoid payment 
of their notes they had early tidings 
of in town. Enquiring for news of 
Paul Peery, he informs them, that a 
packet is jait arrived from Calais, 
and that Mr. Random was walking 
up to the houte. Naturally conceiv- 
ing that this muft be young Random, 
they are overwhelmed with joy, and 
retire to prepare an officer to execute 
a writ, which they had brought with 
them, after having taken the necef- 
fary legal precaution to have it backed 
by a Kentith magiitrate. Soon after 
old Random’s arrival at the inn, he 
and his friend Carney are arreited as 
young Random and Scruple. The 
old fellow, perceiving the mittake, 
perfuades Paul Peery to give an un- 
dertaking for him to anfiver the arreit; 
and learning that his fon and Scruple 
were at Dunder-hall, fets off with 
Carney ina polt-chaife for the feat of 
fir David Dunder. In the mean time 
Random and Scruple are bufy at the 
hall in carrying their projected flight 
with the girls into effect, but through 
an accidental milplaciag of a chair at 
the door of one of the chambers by 
Tiptoe, who enters the gallery at 
the hall drunk, Scruple awakens fir 
David. Aftera variety of laughable 
incidents, the whole of their {cheme 
is discovered juit as old Random ar- 
rives at the hall; a general ecclair- 
cfiment takes place, the two fathers 
torgive their children, and the piece 
concludes with fir David, lady Dan- 
der,- and old Random, confenting to 
the union of young Random and 
Kitty, and of Scruple and Harriec. 
The Prologue and Epilogue were 
fpoken by Mr. Paimer, aad were not 
deficient in merit; particularly the 
latter, giving a very juft portrait of 
certain newpaper critics and editors. 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


HYMN to SCFENCE, 


CIENCE! thou fair effulive ray 
From the Great Source of mental Day, 
Free, generous, and refin'd, 
Defcend, with all thy treafures fraught, 
Tllumine each bewilder’d thought, 
And blefs my lab’ring mind. 


But, firft, with thy refifllefs light, 
Difperfe thofe phantoms from my fight, 
Thofe mimic fhades of thee, 
The {choliaft’s learning, fophiit’s cant, 
The vifionary bigot’s rant, 
The monk’s philofophy. 


Oh let thy powerful charm impa't 

The patient head, the candid heart 
Devoted to thy iway ; 

Which no weak paflions e’er miflead, 

Wh ch ftill with dauntlefs fteps proceed, 
Where Reafon points the way. 


Give me to know each fécret caufe ; 

Let numbers, figures, motion’s laws 
Revealed before ine ftand : 

Then to great Nature’s {cenes apply, 

And round the globe, and through the tky, 
Ditclofe her working hand. 


Next to thy nobler fearch refign’d, 
The bufy reftlefs human mind 
Through every maze purfue, 
Dete&t peiception, where it lies, 
Catch the ideas as they rife, 
And all thei: changes view. 


Her fecret ftores let Memory tell, 
Bid Fancy quit her airy cell, 
In all her treafures dreft ; 
Whilft prompt her fallies to controul, 
Reafon, the judge, recalls the foul 
To Tiuth’s fevereft telt. 


Say, from what fimple fprings began 

The vaft ambitious thoughts of man, 
That range beyond controul ; 

Which feek eternity to trace, 

Dive through th’ infinity of pace, 
And ftrain to gralp the whole ? 


Then range through being’s wide extent, 
Let the fair fcale with juft afcent 
And equal fteps be trod : 
Till from the dead corporeal ma!s, 
Through each progreflive rank you pals 
To Inftinét, Reafon, God. 


There, Science, veil thy daring eye, 

Nor dive too deep, nor foar too high 
In the divine abyfs ; 

To Faith, content thy beams to lend, 

Her hopes t’ affure, her tteps befriend, 
And light thy way to blifs. 


Then downward take thy flight again, 
Mix with the policies of men, 

And {ccial Nature's ties ; 
The plan, the genius of each ftate, 
Its int’refts and its powers relate, 

Its fortunes and its rife. 


Through private life purfue thy courfe, 
Trace every aétion to its fource, 
And means and motives weigh ; 
Put tempers, paffions in the {cale, 
Mark what degrees in each prevail, 
And fix the doubtiul {way. 


The laft bef effort of thy fkill, 

To form the heart and rule the wi!], 
Propitious Power, im; art : 

Teach me to cool my palfions fires, 

Make ime the judge -} ane defires, 
The mafter of my heart. 


Raife me above the vulgar breath, 

Purfuit of fortune, fear of death, 
And all in life that’s mean : 

Still true to Reafon be my pian, 

And let my a@ions {peak the man 
Through every varying fcene. 


Hail! queen of manners, light of truth, 
Hail! charm of age, and guide of youth, 
Sweet refuge of diftrefs ; 

E’en bufinefs thou can’(t make polite, 
Thou giv'ft retirement its delight, 
Profperity its grace. 


Of pow’r, wealth, freedom, you the caufe, 
Foundrefs of order, cities, laws, 
Of arts inventre{s you ; 
Without you what were human kind, 
How vaft their wants, their thoughts how 
blind, 
Their joys how mean and few ! 


Sun of the foul, thy beams unveil : 
Let others fix the daring {ail 
On Fortune's fickle fea: 
Whilf undeluded happier I 
From the vain tumult timely fly, 
And fit in peace with thee. 
W.C.R. 


A DREAM. 
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A DREAM. 


ATIEND, my mu, this artlefs verfe, 
Efteem it worth thy care ; 
The youthful charms I would rehearfe 
Ot Hebe, goddets fair ! 


My foul had juft retir’d to reft, 
And fleep had ent her aid, 

When to my view, by Fancy dreft, 
Appear'd the lovely maid. 


Methought, from an embow"ring wood 
There ruth'd an ajry throng, 

“And as the group before me ftood, 
This feem’d to be their fong :— 


** Let not age our joys defpife, 

“ Or top our harmlefs mirth 5 
<¢ Let not Satire’s envious eyes 

“ Think lightly of our worth. 


“ Ha afs the circling hours 
Pith Innocence and Truth ; 
«¢ Wit and Gaiety is ours, 
‘* Attendants upon youth. 


¢« Haften then, your chaplets bring ! 

** Come, now the wreath prepare ! 
«¢ Fetch the lilies of the fpring 

«: T’ adorn young Hebe’s hair.” 


*T was then I faw a form advance 
That ‘fcap’d my fight before, 

‘Who mingled in the myftic dance, 
An azure veft the wore. 


Her golden locks in ringlets flow'd, 
And graceful was her mien ; 
Joy in her face diffufive glow'd, 
As I ght the prefs'd the green. 


T then awoke—but {trove again 
To clofe my willing eyes ; 

But oh! the thought, alas! was vain; 
No more fuch fcenes arile. 


Thus, like the vifion of a night, 
Our earneft wifhes feem ; 
Our fondeit hopes are put to flight, 
And all our hife’s a dream. Ww. 


To Mira, on her Weppinc-Day. 
AS SUME, my Verfe, thy wonted art, 
While all in expectation itand, 

Canft thou not paint the willing heart 
That coyly gives the trembling hand ? 


Canft thou not fummon from the fky 
Soft Venus and her milk-white Doves ? 


Mark—in an er yoke they fly, 


An emblem of untever’d loves. 


Now, Mira, art thou pale with fear ; 
Look not, thou Sweetneis, thus forlorn, 

She {miles—and now fuch tints appear 
As fteal upon the filver morn, 


Quick, Hymen, to the temple lead 5 
Cupid, thy victory purfue: 

In blufhes rofe the confcious Maid ; 
Tiutt me, he'll’ fet in bluthes too. 


Well may the Lover fondly gaze 

On the bright cheek, and bloom of youth, 
Impatient of the calmer praife 

Of fweetnefs, innocence, and truth. 


Yet thefe fhall to thy lateft hour, 
Thefe only hall, fecure thy blifs : 

When the pale lip hath loft its powcr, 
Thefe thall give nectar to the kifs. 


Sonc, by the Earl of CartisLe. 
M Y hae mighty empire bright Celia 
eft 
And reign’d a moft abfolute Queen in my 
breaft ; 
Till too far the prefum'd on the power that 


I gave, 
And from a free fubje&t foon made me a 
flaye. 
Love’s laws fhe fubverted with infolent 
pride, 
And redrefs of my grievances ever deny'd; 
In diftrefs to Amelia my griefs I impart, 
Amelia was deftin'd to conquer my heart ; 
She fummon'd each beauty to rife up in 


armsy 
And the tyrant drove out by the force of 
her charms 


SONNE T. 


S AY, lovely Rofe, fince half-reveal'd 
My view thy beauty meets, 


" Has dread of morning’s bleak wind feal'd 


The fragrance of thy {weets ? 


Yet deareft to th’ enamour'd fight 
Thy purple form appears, 
As blushing o’er the mofs’s height 
Thy cup its head uprears. 
Traft—whilftthy outward leaves are fhewn, 
Our tancy paints the relby 
Once feen, adieu, —(thy all is known) 
To fancy’s flait’ring teft. 
Such are the charms my fair one deck 
Tn perfon as in mind ; 
Where half-f&en heaves her (welling aeck, 
Half-told, her fenfe I find. 


Ona Revp-BreEasT: 
Worked in Embroidery by a Lady. 
IS life: he’s almoft on the wing 

To meet his abfent Mate——_s 


Or, means he to the Fair to fing, 
Who thus could life create ? 


F To 
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To'an UNFORTUNATE BEAUTY. 


S AY, lovely Maid, with downcaft eye, 
© And cheek with filent forrow pale ; 
What gives thy heart the lengthned figh, 
That heaving tells a mournful tale ? 


Thy tears which thus each other chace, 
Befpeak a breaft o’erwhelm'd with woe : 
Thy fighs a ftorm chit wrecks thy peace, 
Which fouls like thine fhould never 
know. 


Oh! tell me, doth fome favour’d Youth 
To. often bleft, “hy beauties flight? 
And leave thofe threnes of love and truth, 

That lip, and holom of delight ? 


What though to other nymphs he flies, 
Ana feigns the fond impaffion'd tear ; 
Breathes all the eloquence of fighs, 
‘T hat treach’r us won thy artlefs ear ; 


Let not thofe n mphs thy -nguifh move, 
For wher his heart mav fecm to pine 

Tha: heart fhall ne'er be bleit by love, 
Whott guilt can force a pang from «bine. 


For CYNTHIA. 


Au ! tell me no more, my dar girl, with 
a figh, 
That a coldnefs will creep o'er my heart; 
‘That a fullcn indiffrence will dwell on my 
eye 
When thy beauty begins to depart. 
Shall thy graces, O Gynthia, that gladden 
my day, 
And brighten the gloom of the night, 
Till life be extingu:fh'd, from memory 
* ftray, 
Which it ought to review with delight ? 


Upbraiding, thal! Gratitude fay with a tear, 
*¢ That no longer I think of thofe charms 
** Which gave to my bofom fuch rapture 
fincere, 
« And faded at length in my arms ?” 


Why yes! it may happen, thou Daméel 
divine: —— 
To be honeft—I freely declare, 
That e’en now to thy comverfe fo much 
I incline, 
I've already forgot thou art fair. 


HuMANITY; a Poem; by Mr Pratt. 
Ww HAT will not Freedom's heav'n- 
efcended fire, 
In cultur’d, or in favage fouls infpire ? 
The rights of Nature and of God to fave, 
Men icoop the rock and build upon the 
wave, 
Explore the barren fand, the marthes drear, 
And a free cottage in the defert rear, 
2 


Delight in hollow of fome cave to dwell, 
Or dig thio’ earth the independent cell. 
See where Marino lifts her craggy brow, 
Half hid in clouds, and cover'd half with 
fnow, 


Beyond the Appenines, there Freedom 


reigns, 

And {corns the thraldom of Italian plains ; 
There fee, untax’d, the {mall republic grow, 
And ‘purn the bondage of the vales below, 
Cloi: on the liberal Heav’n behold it ftands, 
And proud looks down on tributary lands. 
What, tho’ thofe tributary lands difplay 
The blooming fragrance of perpetual May, 
Like the coy fenfitive, each lovely flower 
Still feems to tremble at the touch of power. 
Bleft be the good Dalmatian’s gencrous 


earth, 
Which boafts, oh! Rome, than thine a 
nobler birth, 


Thou but the refuge of a robber band, 
But there devotion rais’d the folded hand, 
And many a century this little ftate 
Has ftood the ftorms of fortune and of fate 
Whiltt thy funk cities once the boait of 
fae, 
Have hought to mark them but an empty 
name : 
What tho’ no ftreams here lave the {cant 
domain, 
But melting fnows and refervours of rain ; 
Tho" = fcatter’d round the parent 
hill, 
Aronee thy pride and penury reveal, 
A narrow circuit, and a labour'd foil, 
Which yields fubfiftence but to endlefs toil, 
Dear is be grain that decks thy mountains 
ide, 
Beyond the harveft of Italia’s pride. 
In this {mall {pot is feen one path alone, 
Where jealous freedom guides us to the 
town, 
There, ente:ing, arts and arms and trade 
we view, 
For ev'ry citizen's a foldier too ; 
There laws are form’d on patriot wifdom’s 
plan, 
For ev'ry citizen’s an honeft man ; 
There mines no tyrant, there no courtiers 
flock, 
All good is common, all is publie ttock ; 
For general happinefs there all combine, 
The one great aim, and all to aid it join. 
Oh! fainted foun:ler of this virtuous land, 
Sublimely rais’d, I fee thy itatue ftand, 
Ev'n where the Virgin confecrates the 
lace, 
It fills with holy zeal thy generous race, 
With free-born men thy Mount is cover’d 
over, 


While loft Campania glooms a defert fhore. 


His- 
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History of the Procrepincs in the FirtH Session of the 
Sixteenth Parliament of Great Britain, concluded from Page 368 of 


our /aft Supplement. 


DurinG this feffions, feveral petitions 
againft the flave trade were prefent-d to 
Parliament 5 and it was determined by the 
Commons, that the general queftion fhould 
not be difcuffed till the next ftffion. In the 
mean time, it was thought that fome re- 
gulations were immediately neceffary : for 
it was urged in particular, that a fhip be- 
longing to Liverpool, of 240 tons, had 
carried from Africa 550 flaves; that fhe 
was manned by a crew of 44 failors ; that 
there was then but ten inches on board al 
lowed for each man, in a climate where 
the thermometer was generally at 80, and 
fometimes_ at 90; that it was mpoffible to 
crowd men {fo together, without being 
guilty of murder; and that the lois by 
mortality in that veffel amounted to eight 
per cent. in the fhort {pace of fix weeks. 

it was added, that the account produced 
fully contradi&ted the evidence given at the 
bar againft the bill; it proved that in one 
veffe! the fpace between decks was but four 
feet four, between which a platform was 
erefted, leaving but two feet for thofe poor 
wretches to fleep and turn 'themfélves in; 
fuch treatment of human beings ought not 
for a moment to be endured. 

On the other hand, it was denied by the 
oppofers of the bill, that the cruel ufage 
of the negroes exifted, it being the intereft 
of the merchants, &c. that they fhould be 
ufed well; and that the regulations in the 
prefent bill would be produftive of great 
political evils, by amounting to 2 partial 
abolition of a trade that had been highiy 
beneficial to this country, and throwing it 
into the hands ‘of the French and Dutch. 

In one cf the debates on this occafien, 
Mr. Pitt was very explicit. He was con- 
winced, he faid, that the regulation propof- 
ed would not tend to the abolition of the 
trade, but if it did even go to the aboli 
tion of the trade, he had no hefitation 
openly to declare, that if the trade could 
not be carried on in a manner different to 
that ftated by the hon. gentlemen opp«fite 
him (Lord Penrhyn and Mr. Gafcoigne) 
he would retra& what he had faid on a 
former day againit going in to the general 
queftion ; and, waving every other diicul- 
fion than what had that day taken place, 
would give his vote for the utter annihi- 
lation of a trade which was fhocking to 
humanity to hear related, abominable to 
be ¢arried’ on by any nation, and which 


refle&ted the greateft difhonour on the 
Britith name. The trade, as propofed to be 
carried on by the petitioners, was contrary 
to every humane, every chriftian principles 
and to every fentiment that ought to in- 
fp're the breaft of man: as fuch he was 
determined to refift the prayer of the peti- 
tioners againft the regulation propofed. 
He hoped that the Houfe, being now 
in poffeffion of fuch information as never 
before was brought them, they would in 
fome meafure endeavour to extricate them- 
felves from that guilt, and from that re- 
morfe, which every man ought to feel for 
having fo long fuffered fuch cruelties, fuck 
oppreffions, to he infliéted upon hu- 
man beings by Britith fubje&ts. He wifh- 
ed to afk gentlemen what mult be their 
feclings, were half the unfortunate Afri- 
cans now about to be purchafed by Britith 
fhips on that coaft, to fuffer the cruelties, 
and the deaths of many of thofe before 
fhipped. He was confident that the Houfe 
would fupport him in any meafure to natch 
thofe unfortunate beings from the jaws of 
deitru&t:on, and from the iron hand of un- 
limited oppreffion. 

The bill was paffed accordingly in the 
Commons, and after receiving many amend- 
ments from the lords, refpecting the num- 
ber of flaves in proportion to the tonnage, 
&c. it was paffed by the lords alfo. 

Among the amendments in the lords 
were four new propofitions fuggeited by 
lord Hawkefbury. The firft was, that 
no perfon fhould be appointed to the com- 
mand of a fhip upon the flave trade, unlefs 
he had before had fuch a command, of 
had been chief-imate two voyages. The 
fecond, ‘hat no hip fhould be fuffered to 
clear cut from any port in Great Britain 
for {uch voyage, unlels the ch:ef officer of 
the cuftoms ac that port faw that there was 
an able furgeon engaged for the fervice of 
the fhip. ‘The third, which his lorcthip 
deemed the moft important. that no in- 
furance whatever fhould be made upon the 
value of the flaves, but thar infurances 
upon Afiican fhips b. und to the Welt In- 
dies, in furure, thould be reftiained to the 
fhips, the merchandize, &c. without in- 
cluding the nominal value of the {l-ves. 
His Lordfh:p argued that this reftriction 
would yo further towards fupportiog the 
intentions of the bill, than al! the other 
regulations of it, The tourth propoiition 
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his lordfhip obferved muft be left to the 
Houle of Commons to adopt as a part of 
the bill, namely, to allow a bounty of 
1001, to the mafter, and 50 to the furgeon, 
over and above all other bounties and pri- 
vileges belonging to the trade, im cafe the 
lofs tuftained amongft the flaves during the 
voyage did not amount to more than two 
per cent. valuing each negroe at ten pounds 
per head when he was received on board 
the thip. This would be the higheft in- 
ducement to the captain and furgeon to 
exert thenpfelves by every method in their 
power to preferve the unhappy perfons 
which compofid the cargo. It would 
likewife in'a great meature operate as a 
recompence to the merchant for the detri- 
ment which he might fultsin by the limi- 
tation of the number to be taken on board. 
It would induce the captain and owners to 
make their voyages directly to the Britith 
lands, and not to carry on an illicit trade 
with the French and Spaniards, through 
the medium of the neutral iflands. And 
lattly, it would counterbalance in the moft 
effeStual manner the bounties which are at 
prefent given by the French to the fhips 
which are employed in the African trade. 

Thefe amendments were all approved of ; 
and the bill pafled 19 to 11. Bat when 
it came again into the Commons, the att 
amendment rendermy it a money bill, the 
confideration of the amendments made by 
the lords was poltponed for three months, 
and a new bill, contaming thefe very 
amendments, was brought in, read, paffed, 
and carried to the Upper Houle, where, 
after feveral amendments had been propo- 
ted by the Lord Chancellor, and negatived, 
it went through, and finally received the 
Roya! Affen:. 

On Friday, Jaly 4, the following bills 
received the royal affent. 

The American (uifer rs bill, the diftillery 
bill, the hay exportation bill, the bill se- 
litive to controverted ele&tions, the bill 
refpetmme country juttices, the bill relating 
to policies of infuraices, the pawnbrokers 
bill, the coal buyers bil, Lady Maria 
Cnlkton’s, the Duke of St. Albans, Lord 
Newbar:h’s, and Mr, Brook Wation's 
aanaity bill. 

Gn Fiiday, July at, the king put a 
period to the tein n by the fulliowing ipecch 


from the iuawile 


* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

© In the prefent advanced feston of the 
year, and after the laborious attendance 
which the public bufinels has required of 
you, I think it neceffary to put an end to 
the prefent feffion of parliament. I cannot 
do this without expreffing the fatisfaétion 
with which I have obferved the uniform 
and diligent attention to the welfare of my 
people, which has appeared in all your 
proceedings. 


* Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 

* The cheeifulnefS and liberality with 
which yon have granted the neceflary fup- 
plies, demand my particular acknow- 
ledgment. It mutt afford you the greateft 
fatistuction that you have been enabled, 
without any addition to the burthens of my 
people, to provide for the extraordinary 
exigencies of the laft year, in addition to 
the current demands of the public fervice, 
and to the fum annually appropriated te 
the reduétion of the national debt, 


€ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

© 1 {2 with concern the continuancé of 
the war between Ruffia and the Porte, in 
which the emperor has alfo taken a part. 
But the general ftate of Europe, and the 
affurances which I receive from foreign 
powers, afford me every realon to expect 
that my fubjeéts will continue to enjoy the 
bleflings of peace. 

‘ The eng-gements which I have re- 
ccntly entered into wih my good brother 
the king of Pruflia, and thofe with the 
States General of the United Provinces, 
which have already been communicated to 
you, are dire&ted to this objeét, which I 
have uniformly in view ; and they will, I 


_ trult, be productive of the happ‘eft con- 


fequences in promoting the fecurity and 
welfare of my own domin‘ons, and in 
contributing to the general tranquillity of 
Europe, 

Then the Lord Chaneellor, by his Majefty’s 


command, faid ; 


‘Tr his mak fty’s roya! will and pleafure, 
Thar this pac meat be prorogued to Thurf- 
day, the twenty-fifth day of Sepember 
next. to be then here holden; and this 
pirliam nt is acc rdingly prorogued to 

huriiay, the twenty fifth day of Sep- 
tember next, 


STATE 
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ProvisionaL TREATY of Derensive ALLIaNce between their 
Majefties the King of Pruffia, and the King of Great- Britain. 


TPHEIR majefties the king of Pruffia, 
and the king of Great Britain, detir- 
ing to augment and confolidate the union 
and amity which happily fubfift between 
them, and to concert the moft proper mea- 
fures for fecuring their mutual interefts, 
have refolved to renew and confirm thefe 
ties by a treaty of defenfive alliance, and 
have for this purpofe authorized (his ma- 
jefty the king of Pruffia) the fieur Phi- 
lippe Charles D’Alventleben, chamberlain, 
knight of the order of St. John of Jerufa- 
lem, envoy extraordinary from his majetty 
to their high mightinefles the ftates gencral 
of the United Provinces ; and (his majetty 
the king of Great Britain) Sir James Har- 
ris, privy counfellor, knight of the order 
of the Bah, member of the parliament of 
Great Britain, ambaflador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary of his majefty to their 
high mightineff’s the lates general of the 
United Provinces. 

Thefe, after having reciprocally com- 
municated their full powers, agreed upon 
the following articles : 

Art. I. There hall be a conftant and 
fincere amity, an intimate and perteét har- 
mony and union between the faid moft fe- 
rene kings, their heirs and fucceffors, their 
kingdoms, ftates, and refpective fubjeéts ; 
and they fhall give all their attention, and 
ufe all the means providence has beftowed 
on them to maintain this connection and 
correfpondence of {tri€t amity, and to ad- 
vance their common interefts, and for 
their mutual defence, agreeably to the trea- 
ty of alliance concluded between Pruffia 
and England at Weftminfter, on the 18th 
November, 1742, rendering the ftipulations 
of the fame, according to the circumftances 
of Europe. 

Arr. If. The high contraéting parties 
engage particularly, and promife to aét al- 
ways in concert, and in mutual confidence, 
to maintain the fafety, independence, and 
government of the republic of the United 
States, agrewably to the engagements which 
they entered into with the faid republic, 
namely, his Pruffian majelty, according to 
a treaty concluded at Berlin, April 15, 
1788, and his Britannic majetty, according 
to a treaty concluded the fame day at the 
Hague, which the faid high con'raéting 
parties have communicated the one to the 
other. 

Art. HI. In cafe any occafion thall 
happen when, in virtue of the ftipulstions 
contained in the faid treaties, the high con- 


tra&ting parties thall fee themfelves obliged 
to augment the fuccours to be given to the 
flates-general, above the numbers {pecified 
in the faid treaties, or to affitt them with 
their whole force, the faid contraéting pare 
ties fhall concert together on what may be 
neceflary relative to the employments of 
their refpettive forces, for the lafety and de- 
fence of the faid republic. 

Art. 1V. In cafe one or other of the 
faid high contra&ting parties fhall, in an 
future time, be attacked; moletted, or aie 
quieted in any of their ftates, rights, pol- 
feffions, or interefts, by any other power, 
in confequence of any of the articles or tti- 
pulations confirmed by the {aid treaties, or 
of any of the meaiures taken by any of the 
faid contra&ting parties in virtue thereof, 
the other contraéting party engages to fuc- 
cour and affift againft fuch at attack. And 
the {aid contracting parties, in all fuch 
cafes, promife to protect and guarantee 
each other, in the poffeffion of all their 
ftates, towns, and places, belonging te 
them before the commencement of fuch 
hoftilities. 

Art. V. The affittance mentioned in 
the preceding article, fhall confitt of fix 
thoufand infantry, and four thoufand ca- 
valiy, which fhall be furnifhed within the 
{pace of two months after requifition made 
by the party attacked, and fhall remain at 
the difpofal of that party during the war, 
to be employed on the continent of Eu- 
rope, in fuch manner as the party demand. 
ing them fhall think proper; they thal! 
alfo be paid and maintained by the power 
which finithes them, but the party de- 
manding fhall provide the troops, fo long 
as they are upon their territories, with grain 
and neceflary forage, the fame as allowed 
to their own troops. 

Art. VI. In cafe the affittance ftipu- 
lated be not fufficient for the defence of the 
power demanding it, the other hail aug- 
ment the fame in cale of neceffity, and fhall 
aid with its whole force, if the cicum- 
{tances require it. 

ArT. VIL. The prefent provifional 
treaty fhali be rat ficd on tue one part and 
on the other, and the ratifications fhall be 
exchanged within fix months, ox fooner if 
itcan be effeéted. 

Dane at Loo, in Guelderland, 

June 13, 1788. 
(S'gned) 
Putt. CHARLES D’ALVENSLEBEN, 


James Haxrls. 
FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


NactrviT¥, at prefent, feems to per- 
vade the grand armies of Ruffia and 
Auftria. With refpect, however, to the 
naval operations of the former power, the 
following advices, from the London Ga- 
zette, announce fomething important, viz. 
¢ Vienna, July A courier from 
prince Potemkin has brought the news of 
an advantage gained by the Ruffian naval 
force, commanded by the prince of Naffau, 
oyer the Turks in the mouth of the Dnei- 
rv, on the roth of June laft, of which the 
qilowing are the particulars : 

* The Captain Bafhaw being at anchor 
with his fleet near Oczakow, {ent all his 
light veffels, row-boats, gunboats, and 
final! craft, to the number of 57 fail, to 
aitack the Ruffian veflels, ' confilting of 27 
fait, of the fame fort and fize. The prince 
of Naflau ftationed his force in fuch a man- 
ner as to prevent. an attack in line, and 
exerted himfelf in fuch a manner, as not 
enly to repulfe the Turks, but to gain a 
viétory over them. Two of their veffels 
were blown up, one funk, and the reft 
were thrown into confufion, and driven 
back with great lofs, till they got under 
the proteftion of the Turkith fhips of the 
line.” 


With refpe&t to the profpest of a war 
between Ruffia and Sweden, nothing has 
‘yet tranfpired, but the following refcript, 
addreffed on the 28th of June to his Swe- 
dith Majefty, by the Ruffian ambaflador. 


* In confequence of the various objects 
which the underwritten envoy extraor- 
dinary and minitter plenipotentiary of the 
inperial court of Rutiia has lately confer- 
ed ypon with his excellency count D’Ox- 
entteim, he has the honour now to prefent 
to him a fuccinét recapitulation of the fame 
in the prefent note. 

¢ Whatever may have been the furprife of 
the emprefs my. fovereign, when the was 
informed of the armaments carrying op in 
Sweden, her imperial majefty, not feeing 
any juft motives which could occafion 
them, refolved to be filent as long as thofe 
motions fhould be confined to the interior 

ats of the kingdom. But being apprized 
of the motives alledged by the fenator count 
D Oxentte:m to the mimifler of Denmark, 
and which he, in confequence of the inti- 
macy iubfitting between the two courts 
communicated to the underwritten, ber im- 
perial majetty has refolved to break filence, 
aad-given orders to the underwritten to en- 


ter into the following explanations with his 
Swedith majelty’s minifters. 

* During 26 years of her reign, the em- 
prefs has not ceafed to give conftant telti- 
monies to the king, and the whole Swedith 
nation, of her with to cultivate the moit 
perfect harmony and good neighbourhood, 
fuch as the laft peace has eftablifhed be- 
tween the two itates: if, therefore, in the 
midft of the repofe which her empire enjoy- 
ed from its other neighbours, her impérial 
majefty has never conceived the leaft idea 
of difturbing, or altering, in any fhape, the 
order of things, it would be arguing againft 
every degree of probability to attribute it 
to her now, when fhe finds herfelf in a war 
which has been unjuftly inftigated againtt 
her by a powerful enemy, and to which 
fhe cannot give too much attention. Pro- 
voked in this manner to difplay all the 
means which fhe holds from providence, to 
repel the attack of her enemy, fhe has not 
failed to make an amicable communication 
of it to all the chriftian powers, particular- 
ly fhe obferved this conduét, when fhe.re- 
folved to arm a fleet to fend into the Ar- 
chipelago ; which intention the underwrit- 
ten did, by her orders, communicate to the 
Swedifh minitters. Ali thefe difpofitions 
and preparations being therefore vilibly and 
fingly directed to the circumftances which 
Ruflia found herfelf in, were in no fhape of 
a nature to alarm any neighbour that did 
not nourifh fome fecret intention to multi+ 
ply her embarrafiments, and take advan- 
tage of them. But admitting for a moment 
that the court of Ruflia had fuppofed fuch 
defigns, that of Sweden, however contra- 
ry they are to the faith of treaties which bind. 
them, found reatoning, as well as the 
intereft of the fir, would have confined 
all her meafures to prevent its effects, and 
not to provoke them ; and in fact, fuch as 
prudence digtated, and were adopted, after 
the rumours which were f{pread on all fides 
of the armaments carrying on in Sweden 
are reduced to a trifling reinforcement of 
the Ruffian troops in Finland, and the de- 
ftination of the ufval fquadron, that annu- 
ally cruifes in the Baltic to exercife the fea- 
men; a cuftom which Sweden has never 
given any attention to, or occafioned any 
umbrage.——— Neverthelefs, her armaments 
were daily advancing and increafing, with- 
out the court of Stockholm thinking pro- 
per to give any formal notice of it 10 the 
court of Peterfburg, and then at latt they 
were prepared. The fenatcr, count D’Ox- 
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enfleim, in the name of the king, did not 
fail, to declare to the minitter of a court, 
ftrongly allied to Vienna; and confequent- 
ly, it may be prefumed, not bound to con- 
ceal it from us, that thefe preparations were 
direéted againft Ruffia, on a fuppofition, 
that Sweden was threatened to be attacked 
by her. 

In this fituation the emprefs, on her 
fide, has readily ordered the underwritten 
to declare to his Swedifh majefty’s mini- 
ftry, and to all thofe who have any fhare 
in the adminiftration, that her imperial ma- 
jefty could not give them a more folid proof 
of her pacific difpofitions towards them, 
and of the intereft thé takes in the preler- 
vation of their tranquillity, than by affur- 
jng them, on her royal word, that all the 
oppofite intentions which fome might im- 

ute to her, are void of all foundation ; but 
af after an affurance fo formal and fo po- 
fitive, joined to arguments fo plain and 
convincing, are not fufiicient to re-efta- 
blith the calm and tranquillity; her im- 
perial majefly is refolved to awzit the event 
with that confidence and fecurity which 
the purity and innocence of her intentions 
infpires her with, as well as the powerful 
means which the Almighty has put into 
her hands, and which fhe has never em- 
ployed but for the glory of her empire, and 
the happinefs of her fubjeéts. 

Stockholm, June 18, 1788. 

(Signed) 


CounT ANDRE RAZOUMOFFSKY. 


To thisRefcript, a few days after, was 
delivered the following anf{wer : 


* His majefty could not avoid being 
greatly furprifed when he faw in the 
note delivered on the 18th of June, by M. 
je Comte de Razoumoffsky, envoy extra- 
ordinary and minifter plenipotentiary from 
the court of Ruffia, the manner in which 
it was attempted to diftinguith between the 
king and the nation, and the affurances 
given by the emprefs of her difpofition in 
their favour, and of the interett which fhe 
takes inthe prefervation of their tranquillity. 

* Although in this language the king 
recognizes principles often divulged by the 
court of Ruffia in other countries, his ma- 
jefty cannot reconcjle fuch friendly fenti- 
ments on the part of the emprefs, with an 
infinuation that tends direétly to draw a 
diftin@tion between him and his people 5 
and, firmly refolved never to admit fuch a 
principle, he cannot believe that a declara- 
tion of that nature was ordered to be made 
to him by the court of Ruflia. The king 
is rather willing to impute it to their mi- 


nifter only, fefiding at his court; but, 
furprized as well as hurt at the language it 
contains, which is at once irregular and 
heftile to the tranquillity of bis kingdom, 
he cannot after this moment acknowledge 
the Comte de Razoumoffsky, as envoy ex- 
traordinary and minifter plenipotentiary at 
his court, referving himfelf, until his ar- 
rival in Finland, to anfwer the emprefs of 
Ruflia on the other articles of the declara- 
tion by his minifter at Peterfburgh.— 
Meanwhile his majeity finds himéelf oblig~ 
ed to require the departure of Comte de 
Razoumoffsy, by announcing to that mi- 
nifter that he can no Jonger treat with him, 
as having in his written memorial offended 
both the principles of the Swedifh govern- 
ment, and failed in the refpect due to the 
perfon of the king. 

‘ The attention wherewith the king has 
honoured this m/‘nifter ever fince he knew 
him, ftrongly marks the regret felt by his 
majefty in commanding his departure; and 
nothing lefs than the powerful reafons, of 
his dignity being perfonally offended, and 
the peace of his dominians rendered liable 
to be difturbed by thofe principles, it was 
not fcrupled to avow, could have influ- 
enced h:s majefty to with for the removal 
of a perfon who has fuch claims upon his 
regard ; that in fignify ing his intention to 
the Comte de Razoumoffsky (whom he 
no longer acknowledges a public minitter), 
his majefty allows him a week to make the 
neceilary preparations. The king has alfo 
given orders for fhips and every other ac- 
commodation that can render his paflage 
to St. Peterfaurgh convenient, that be- 
ing the only mark of attention that the pre- 
fent circumitances leave it in his power to 
fhew to the Comte Razoumoffsky.* 

This anfwer being given, a Circular 
Letter, announcing the foregoing occur- 
rences, was fent to all the foreign miniltess 
at Stockhoim. - 


With regard to the affairs of Holland, 
the London Gazette of July 12, contains 
the following important article, viz. 

Hague, July 4. Yelterday morning 
the ftates general, ina body, waited on 
his ferene highnefs the prince of Orange, 
at the houfe in the wood, to commu- 
nicate to him the act of guaranty which 
the confederated ftates have mutually en- 
tered into, for the maintenance of the 
ftadtholderian form of government in each 
of the provinces refpectively. On this 
occafion Monf. Heckeren de Zuderas, 
firt deputy of Guelderland, made a com- 
plimentary fpeech to his ferene —<~ 
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The following is a tranflation of the a& 
of guaranty : 

* The lords the ftates of the provinces of 
Guelderland, Holland, and Weft Frief- 
Jand, Zeland, Utrecht, Friefland, Ove- 
ryfiell and Groningen, and of the county 
of Drenthe, having reflected upon the 
caules of the inteftine divifions by which 
the republic, and each province in particu- 
Jar, have of late years been diftraéted : and 
having found that thefe divifions have, for 
the greatelt part, arifen from the falfe and 
dangerous idea entertained by certain per- 
fons, whether real or pretended, refpeéting 
the conititution and form of government 
of thee provinces, and efpecially with re- 
gard to the importance and neceffity of the 
high and hereditary dignities of ftadtholder, 
captain and admiral general, which idea 
they had inftilled into the minds of other 
inhabitants not fo well informed; and 
having, moreover, conlidered, that at the 
time of the happy reftoration and confir- 
mation of the hereditary ftadtholderfhip in 
3747 and 1748, the confederates regarded 
the union of ail thofe dignities in the per- 
fon of one pr.nce only, both with refpeét 
to the feveral provinces, and to the coun- 
tries of the generality, as a fingular advan- 
tage to the republic, being convinced that 
the bond of the union would derive from 
it renewed vigour and folid:ty: that con- 
fequently thefe dignities having, from that 
period, obtained a clofer and more intimate 
connection with the whole confederacy, 
they ought not only to be confidered as an 
efiential part of the conftitution and form 
of government of each province, but like- 
wile of the republic at large, and fo at- 
tached to the union, that it cannot pof- 
fibly fubfilt and profper without thefe dig- 
nities; and that therefore, as the confe- 
derates are bound to aflift each other at the 
ritk of their lives and fortunes, for the pre- 
fervation of the bond of union, it neceffa- 
rily follows, that they are obliged, under a 
mutual obligation, to fupport each other 
refpeéting the firit and principal means by 
which the union may be preferved and 
muiintained, and to protect it with their u- 
nited force aguntt denigion ; the more 
fo, as experience has fhewn during the 
late troubles, that from beginnings of light 
importance, which appeared at firit to have 
only trifl:ng alterations in view, a general 
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confufion enfued, which brought the com- 
federacy to the eve of its diflolution: the 
deputies of the above-mentioned provinces 
do folemnly declare, in the name and by 
order of the lords the ftates of their refpec- 
tive provinces, by the prefent aét, that the 
faid lords the ftates regard and confider the 
dignities of ftadtholder, captain and admi- 
ral general, with all the pre-eminences and 
prerogatives thereunto annexed, in manner 
and upon the fame footing as “they were 
conferred in the feveral provinces, and pof- 
fefled by the prefent prince ftadtholder in 

in the year 1766, as an effential part of their 
conttitution and form of government, and 

they mutually guaranty the fame to each 

other, as a fundamental law of the ftate, 
promifing that they will not fuffer this fun- 

damental law, fo abfolutely neceflary for 

the repote and fafety of the republic, jto be 

deviated from in either of the provinces 

of the confederacy. 

In teftimony whereof, we the under- 
written, being, by virtue of the refolutions 
of their high mightineffes of this day, ex- 

refly authorized thereto, have each of us, 
in the name of our refpeétive ftates, and 
in conformity to their re(pective refolutions, 
figned this inftrument.—Hague, June 27, 
1788. 


4. R. van Heckeren van Suyderas. 

W. F. H. van Waffenaer. 

L. P. van der Sptegel. 

W.v., Citters. 

WN. Pefters. 

M. v. Scheltinga. 

R. Sloet tat de Haar B. de v. Idfinga. 


The underwritten, 'n confequence of the 
accelfion of the county of Drenthe, and by 
virtue of full powers tranfmitted to him 
for that purpofe, has figned the above aét, 
July 3, 1788. 


P. A, van Heiden, Droflard of the 
county of Drenthe. 


The lateft advices from France mention, 
that the nobles of Britanny having fent a 
deputation of twelve to the king; on their 
being announced to his majeity, he :nftant- 
ly fent them to the Baftille. The dukes de 
Praflin and Rohan, and the celebrated mare 
quis de la Fayette, were of this number, 
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Juty 2. 

5 HE feffions at the Old Bailey ended, 

when 11 conviéts received judgment of 
death, 53 were ordered to be tranfported, 
five to be kept to hard labour in the houfe 
of corre&ticn, five to be whipped and dif- 
charged, and 26 difcharged by proclama- 
tion. 

The feffions of oyer and terminer is ad- 
journed until Monday next at the Old 
Bailey, the feflion of the peace until! Mon- 
day the 8th of September at Guildhall, 
and the feffion of goal delivery of Newgate 
until Wednefday the roth of the fame 
month at the Old Batley. 

JULY 3. 

John Pardoe, efq. eletted theriff of Lon- 
don and Middlefex, inttead of James 
Bromefield, efq; who difqualified. 


JuLy 4. 

On Tuefday the 17th of laft month, 
there was laid in the village of Killearn, 
in the county of Stirling in Scotland, the 
foundation ftone of an obel'fk, 100 feet 
high, to the memory of the celebrated 
George Buchanan, Scotch hiftorian and 
poet. This obelitk is building by the fub- 
fer:ptions of a number of gentlemen in that 
neighbourhood, and other parts of Scot- 
Jand, particularly in and about the city of 
Glafgow, and when completed, will be 
feen at a great dittance, and be by far the 
moft beaut:ful of any thing of the kind in 
Noith Britain. The plan is drawn by 
James Craig, efq. archite&t in Edinburgh, 
and undertaken by William Gray, mafon 
at Camlachie, and to be finifhed within 
one year. 


Jury 5. 

Sir Jofeph Banks, Lord Rawdon, and 
fome other noblemen and perfons of dif- 
tinftion, have lately fet on foot a {cheme 
for explor:ng the interior parts of Afric, 
and proper afliftants are immediately to 
embark fcr that purpofe. 

JuLy 6. 

The retura of the taxes for the laft week 
was a moit extraordinary produétive one, 
amounting to no lefs afum than 383,288). 
38. 33d. 

JuLy 8. 

Yefterday morning, about ten o'clock, 
the following circumitance occurred :—A 
we!l-dietled man was {een to climb to the 
top of the iron pa!lifades which encompais 
the gallery on the fummit of the Monu- 
ment, from whence he ir « moment preci- 


pitated himftif to the ground. He fell in 
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Monument-yard, and his body prefented 
the moft terrible fpeétacle that can be ima- 
gined. He came to the ground upon his 
feet, but aloft all the bones of his body 
were broken. 

JULY 9. 

An inquifition was taken on the body 
of Charles Craddock. who threw himfif. 
from the monument on Monday laft. It 
appeared that the poor man had been me- 
lancholy for fome time preceding his per- 
petratin» this rath action, and that on 
Thurfday laft he went to fee the Monu- 
ment, and continued thereon ner two 
hours, and until he was fetched down 
by the man who fhews it. He afterwards 
told a perfon he had put his lez over the 
rail, with intention to get over; and an- 
cther perfon he h-d told, that if a per- 
fon wanted to deitroy himéelf, the Monu- 
ment afforded a fine opportunity. He was 
feen on the ou'fide of the railing of the gal- 
lery, and to look down with great earneft- 
nefs before he thiew himfelf off. The jury 
found their verd: lunacy. 

JULY 1o. 

Sir Benjamin Hammett elested fheriff in- 
ftead of John Pardoe, efq. who, on the 
plea of age and infirmities, had refufed to 
take upon him that office. 

JULY rr, 

An accident happened yefterday, which 
fhould férve as a caution to the public. 
The child of Mr. Wilfon, beker, in Ber- 
wick-ftreet, was killed in the aims of the 
maid-fervant, near the father’s door, by the 
falling of a flower-pot from a two pair of 
ftairs window. 

JuLy 12. 

On Wednefday morning, about three 
o'clock. the ancient fabric of St. Chad in 
Shrewfburv, tumbled into ruins with an 
attonifhi.g crath, which greatly alarmed 
the inhabitants, but no one was hurt. 

St. James’s, July 12. This morning 
their majcftics, with their roya! highneffes 
the princefs royal, princefs Augufta, and 
princefs Elizabe:h, fet out from Windfor 
for Cheltenham .—Gazette. 

Chelterham, July 13. Their maijefties,: 
with their rey.) highnefles the pmnc fs 
royal, princefs Auguila, and prince{s Fli- 
zaheth, having fet out from Windfor yef- 
terday morning at a quarter before feven 
o'clock, proceeded to the ea:l of Harcourt’s 
at Nancham, end, afier aying there two 
hours, continued their jouney to this 
place, where they arrived a little before Eve 
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ia the afternoon. The concourfe of people 
wus very great in all the towns through 
which their maielties and their royal high- 
neflis patted, and every ds monftration of 
lovaity was fhewn on the occafion. 

Ths morning theiy majeities and the 
prin elk nde 4 divine fervice at the pa- 
vith church 1, where a fermon was pre ached 
by the lc lord | D fhops Gloucefter. —Gazette. 

Cheltenham, ir uly 14. The royal fami- 
hy i “te at lord Fa sconberg’s lodge, on an 
eminence fina a qu uter of a mile fiom 
the town, and about two hundred yards 
fiom the Spa. The biihop of Gloucetter 
has apartments here, and is to preach every 
Sunday before his in sjelty. 

Yeiler jay in the afternoon their maje- 
flies, the three princeffes, and feveral ladies 
in waiting, walked through the town. The 
crowd was very great; but the care of the 
conftables prevented them from being 
troublefome. On this occafion his Ma- 
jety pieafanily obferved to the queen, 
‘ We mut waik about for two or three 
days to pleafe thefe good pe ple, and then 
we may wa!k about to pleate ourfelves.” 

The great object of the king’s journey to 
Cheltenh m is to keep off the gout. His 
complutnt for fome time patt has been a 
flying gout, which his phyficians could 
readily fix by the s of Pp per regimen ; 
but his maietty dreads fuch a lodgement, as 
it would of pel “% yent him from vfing 
that exercife which ~ s been fo miu » his 
habit as well as inclination. theltenham 
waters are reckoned the beit in the king- 
dom for this purpofe. 

JuLy 15. 

Yn. Wedn: flay the fecretary of flate ent 
afree pardon to Mr. Wilkins, the printer, 
in Newgaie, which his Maiefly figned 
mongit the firft official papers ai Chelten- 


Juty 16. 

In the new gaol at Che’msford, which 
in point of regularity and cleanlin fs fers an 
ex imple that is very commendable, there 
are now conitrudting diffe ‘rent cel lls for fo- 





litary impr fonment. e already 
bu it; thuty two are i “ld d. In 
each there :s a wooden ! for a bed, 
an won bafon for water, a chain in the 


middle of the floor, Which ts to be fatten 
ed to the pittoner’s leg, and the light is 
let in from the top oniy of the window. 
Thee times a day they are to be vifited by 
the turnkey, who is to bring them their ne- 
breid; and Levond that—ali hu 








ry bre 
whan intercourle is to he denied them. 
JuLy 17. 
Our fitheries this (alcn have turned ou 


very profitable, and will amply reward the 
adventurers in that valuab!e, important, and 
encreafing trade. The fouthern Whale 
fifhery was never before fo fortunate 

There were but 18 fhips employed in 
the fouthern Whale fithery in 1785, and 
the amount of their cargoes was eftimated 
at 30,0001. The trade, under the encour- 
agement and abilities of adminiitraton, 
was encrealed in the laft year to an amaz- 
ing degree; it employed no lefs than 38 
th; Ips, whole cargoes were et{imated at more 
than 100,000]. fo that in two years the 
number of fhips employed was more than 
doubled, and the vaiue of the trade more 
than trebled. 

The above great increafe, has, in the 

refent feafon, received a farther increale, 
aa in a {till greater proportion, the num- 
ber of fhips employed being upwards of 50, 
and their cargces expected to amount to 
near 200,0001. 

The Greenland fithery is alfo rapidly 
encrealing, and bids fair to render the molt 
important benefits to this country. At no 
period before the lait war were there em- 
ploved in that trade 100 fhips; in the year 
before laft, however, there were employed 
158 fhips; and lalt year, notwithitaidng 
the reduction of the bounty, there were 
employed 248 fhips, the value of whofe 
cargocs amounted to more than the fourth 
of a million; and this feafon has alfo pro- 
duced a great increaie of thipping in this 
fithery, the profits of which there is no 
doubt will alio be greatly augmented. 

Jury 18. 

The new haltpenny is completed. It is 
exceeding beautiful. The piece is_conti- 
de:ably larger than the prefent halfpenny, 
and the exergue ts fo finely engraved, that 
it will be impoffible for forgery to approach 
it. 

jue LY 23. 

This morning, about h If p ft nine 
o clock, juit as che cleiks were beginning 
bulinels, a fire burft out in a clofer ad- 
joimng the clerk of the delivery’s office in 
th in -cfice at the Tower (where 
the brufh-wooal is kept for lighting the 
fies in winter) an alarm was immediately 
ven, engines in great numbers were di- 


the tide being unu- 





procured ; but 


y low, and as no fupply of waiter, 





juate to the demand, could poffibly he 
procured, it raged with great violence for 
upwards of thice hours; in! nau: that 
the whole of the two upper ttories are en- 
tirely deiroyed ; and the roof to the lower 
offices entir 

The governor took the precaution to 
fliut 








y burnt through. 
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fhut the gates againft all intruders. The 
foldiers, labourers, and all hands were fet 
to work to remove hooks, papers, &c. 
from the midft of the flames, which was in 
general happily eff-éted. 

During the raging of the flames, before 
water could be procured, there were great 
apprehenfions for the rope-houfe, whi 
joins the Ordnance-oflice, where feveral 
combuitibles are kept in ftore. All hands 
were fet to work to remove ropes, wheel- 
barrows, &c. which were put out in the 
yard. 

At twelve o'clock fome water was pro- 
cured by running two engines into the river 
below low-water mark, which fupplied the 
other engines, the tide being too low for 
the floating engine to work. 

The damage is eftimated-at 20,0001. if 
the building can be repa:red ; if it muft all 
come down, from the expeSted damage’ to 
the walls by the great heat of fuch » large 
body of fire, it will be double that fum. 

It is remarkable that there are party 
walls between the feveral rooms, notwith- 
ftanding which the whole are reduced to a 
fkeleton. 

The Ordnance-office bufinefs will be 
done for a day or two in the White 
Tower, and probably will be removed to 
Weltminfter till the building can be re- 
paired or rebuilt, as occafion may require. 

The foldiers were very vigorous, and 

helped much on this occafion, without 
which much more danger muit have 
accrued. The mafter general ordered them 
a quart of porter per man, as well as to 
each of the other affistants. 
Yarmouth, July 21. The vaft fwarms 
herrings, while rounding the high fhores 
ot Berw ck and St. Tobb’s, were fmartly 
attacked by the gannets darting cn them in 
a furprizing manner. The number of 
herrings this feafon is immenfe; their paf- 
fage by Dunbar was very beaut ful, as the 
fun-beams played on them. Our roads 
have fwarmed with them, reflecting the 
mott fplendid colcurs in the fine weather. 
It is fuppofed their winter rendezvous has 
been within the arctic circle. We hear 
that the Dutch have upwards of 1000 
veffels out. 








ol 


JuLy 24. 

This morning his grace the duke of 
Richmond held an examination at the 
Tower, to enquire into the civcumttan:es 
of the fetting fire to the O-dnance-office, 
which was burnt down on Wediefday. It 
appears to have happened from the care- 
lefinefS of a fervant of the houfek per of 
the office, who is fuppofed to have left a 
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candle in a place where the bruh facgot- 
wood was kept for the lighting of the of- 
fice fires. 

JULY 25. 

On the 14th of this month a privy coun- 
cil was held at Dublin caftle for the pur- 
pote of receiving the feals from the Jord 
chancellor on his departure for Eng'and ; 
and his lordfhip accordingly refigned them 
into the hands of the council during his 
abfence from the kingdom. 

Thurfday lat Col. Dundas, and the 
other comm flioner, who went out to Qie- 
bec to fettle the claims of the American 
loyalifis, returned to England, after having 
concluded, to the fatisfact:on of the perfuns 
atected, the objects of their voyag. 

The falaries of the commiffioners of the 
cuftoms and excife in Scotland are aug- 
mented.—Each comm fhoner is now to 
have 600]. per annum, free from all de- 
dutions. Formerly the falary was only 
sool. from which there was a deduct:on of 
between 301. and gol. 

JuLy 26. 

Yelterday morning, at three o'clock, ar- 
rived at Newgate from Newcattle upon 
Tyne, Mr. Townfend, one of the «fficers 
of Bow-ftreet, with George Barringion in 
his cuftody, who was removed by writ of 
habeas corpus from that town by order 
of Mr. Juitice Grofe, for privately ‘feal- 
ing from the perfon of Havilland Le Me- 
furier, efq. a ilk purfe, contain 23 guineas 
and a half, and for which felony he ttands 
outlawed, 

A letter from Edinburgh mentions, that 
yefterday fe’nnight the gallery of the Perth 
theatre gave way during the performance 
of Macb-th; there were above 300 p-ople 
in it, many of whom were dang: roully 
wounded, and feveral paft recovery. It 
was not then pofitively afcertained what 
number of lives were loft. 

We hear, that a hill of confiderable fize 
in the Peniniula, called Cotencin, in Nor- 
mundy, on the north welt coaft of France, 
fuddenly burft with an explofion thar flaook 
the adjacent parts two miles round, ard 
immediately a torrent of wate mixed with 
find, earth, ani broken ftones, flued from 
the opening, and inundated the fields to the 
depth of {everal feet, fweeping away cartle, 
farm houfeés and cottages in their courte to 
the fea. The torent gradually leflened, 
and was quite ftopped m twenty four 
hours. The marqus de Nointel, who is 
lord of the manor, has given every poffible 
afli ‘ance to the diftrefled tenants, and ge- 
neroufly remitted the rents due from toofe 
who are unable to bear the lo’. 
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lymouth, July 23. 

Laft night arrived from a cruie to the 
wei'ward, ad:mral Gow-r’s fleet, and an 
chored in the Sound and Csufand Bay, ail 
well, The And:cmed:, prince W:iliam 
Henry, parted with the flect off the Dead- 
man, and pr: ceeded on his voyage to Que- 
bec, where his royal highnefs winters, and 
seturns in the fpring to England. 

JULY 26. 

At a court of common council, the 
petition of John Pardos, efq. was prefented, 
praying to he diftharged from the office of 
Sheritl, which was rej-Gted 5 and it was or- 
dered, that be inould be profecuted for the 
fine, 600]. Nine aldermen and 34 com- 
mone:s wee for Mr. Pardoe, and three 
aldevmen and 53 ¢.mmoners againit it. 

JULY 23. 

Cheltenham, July 25. On Thurfday 
laft, the king, the queen, and the three 
prneefles, vifited the city of Gloucefter. 
“Their majeftes and their royal highnefles 
alghied ar the b fhop’s palace, who, at- 
tended by the dean and chapter of that ca- 
thedral, and the clergy of the diocefe, ad- 
drefied the king on the occafion, who was 
pleafed to receive them very gracioully, and 
they had alfo the honour of being prefented 
to the queen. ‘The mayor and corporation 
of \sloucefter then attended, and the town- 
clerk addrefied his Majetty in ther name. 
They were likewife prtented to the queen. 
Their mai ities afterwards vifiied the cathe 
dral, the pin-munufactory of Mr. alderman 
Weaver, the county infirmary, and the 
¢201 now building agrecably to a plan of 
fix George Paul and Mr. Howard. Their 
majetties then ieturned to the bifhop’s pa- 
Jace, and as foon as their equ: pages were 
ready, fet out with the princeiles on thei 
return t this place. ‘Ihe concourle of 
people in the ftreets of Gloucetter was im- 
menfe; but from the order that was ob- 
ferved through the attention of the magi 
fivatcs, thet: ma efties were not in the leaft 
incommoded. Gazette. 

Niinutes of his majetty’s mode of living 
at Cheltenham :—His majetty is conitantly 
at the Spa a little after fix in the morning, 
he drinks a glafs of the water, then wa'ks 
half an hour with the queen and prine-fles, 
who likewite drink the water. ‘The king 
takes a fecond gials, and about half after 
feven the royal p rty return to Fauconberg 
houit; his mujelty hands the queer and 
princeffs to th » carmages, and thes {ets 
oui himfelf on foot. About eleven o'clock 


h) {ty is conitintly on hori: back, pay- 
i gard to the itate of the wearher ; 
} dby lord Courtewn ardecdon. | 


Dy,,p), anu followed b. two of his majeiy"s 


6 


grooms ; then come the coaches of her ma- 
jetty and princefles, each attended by two 
fervants ; they generally take the road to 
the hil!s, on the eaft of Cheltenham, re- 
turn about two, dine at four, and at feven 
appear in the walks. When the kirg meets 
any of the nobility or gentry in the walks 
whom he knows, he ttops and converfes 
with them a few minutess on thefe occafions 
he takes off his hat, and frequently alfo to 
parties pafling. He often walks alone in 
the fields near the houfe, and in his walks 
and rides he delights in afk ng queftions of 
the country people whom he accidentally 
meets; being drefled very plain he is not 
always known. The commonalty behave 
in a very refpectful manner, uncovering 
whenever the royal party approach, and 
not crowding too clofe upon them. 

Other advices from Cheltenham mention 
their majefty’s vifit to earl Bathurft’s feat, 
near Cirencetter; and their intended excur- 
fion to the houtes of others of the nobility. 

Lord Hood having vacated his feat far 
Weitmintter, by having accepted the place 
of a lord of the admiralty, the eleétion 
commenced on Friday the 18th, the candi- 
dates being lcrd Hood and lord John 
Townfhend, fon of the marquis Town- 
fhend. At the clofe of the poll this day 
the numbers were, 

For Lord John Townfhend 4611 

For Lord Hood - - 4393 


AMERICA. 

T HE New Contftitution of the United 
States has been adopted by nine of them, 
all that have yet taken tt into confideration ; 
and this number is fufficicnt to give it ef- 
fect ; but there is no doubt but the re- 
maining five ftates will accede to it.— 
Rhode Ifland being excluded from the 
Union, it now confifts of fourteen ftates, 
by the addition of the State of Vermont, 
and of a new one on the Ohio, which, in 
the year 1774, had but too families, but 
now contains upwards of 100,000 inha- 
bitants. It is the moft beautiful and fertile 
country im ginuble. 

New Orleans, the capital of Louifiana, 
in South-America, was in March laft en- 
tire'y reduced to afhes. The Spaniards 
eft:mate their lofs at twenty millions of 
piaitves. The fire broke out on Good Fii- 
doy. The number of houfes dettroyed 1s 
936 


EAST-INDIES. 
Calcutta, Jan. 17. 
ON Tuefday night preceding, ferjeant 
Rofs, the barrack ferteantot Fort Wilham, 
was robbed by thiee Euvopean foorpads, 
armed 
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armed with fwords and piftols, between 
eight and nine in the evening, near the 
gillows, on the road leading from Kide- 
poor tothe Fort, and this is the fntt highway 
robbery evet known in that country. 
Bengal, Feb. 7. 

Lord Cornwallis has given orders to 
apprehend all Europeans whether Britith or 
Foicigners, who come under the deferip- 
tion or denomination of vagrants, whch 
has, in fome mealur , cleared the ftreets of 
Calcutta. 

Orders from Engiand to difmifs a num- 
ber of the Company’s fe:vants, they were 
immedia‘ely .carried into execution, and 
Mr. Keighlay, one of the members of the 
board of trade, was arrefted at the fuit of 
the company, for ten lacks of rupees: he 
gave bail for four; but it is expeéted the 
whole will go hard againft him. Mr. 
Baxter, who was prefident of the board, 
having notice given, ran off to Chinfura, 
a Dutch fertle:nent. 

Five hundred foldiers are returned home 
in the fhips this eafon, being recruits fent 
out by the company, totally ufelefs to lord 
Cornwallis, they beme either infirm, un- 
derfize, and incomigible vagabonds, and 
he will not admit thieves into the army.— 
They have been nomunally invalided for 
that purpole. 

BIRT B. 
T HE lady of William Frafer, efq. a 
daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
OHN Grant, eig. of White Waltham, 
Berks, to the hon. Charlotte Bouverie, 
of Grofvenor Place. 

Jofeph ‘Thorpe, efq. to lady Sufan Mur- 
ray, daughter of the earl of Dunmore. 

The carl of Burford, fon of the duke of 
St. Alban’s, to Mifs Motes. 

Vifcount Hereford, to the hon. Mifs 
Powis, daughter ot ear] Powis. 

William Cunliffe Shawe, efq. of Sin- 
gicton lodge, Lancafhive, to Mifs Philippa 
Pole, of Bedford: fquare. 

Vilcount Ducky and Ward, to Mrs. 


Baker. 
DEATH &. 
At his houfe in Harley-ftreet, lord Say 
and Sele. 

At Bridgenefs in Scotland, fir Henry 
Seton, bart. 

Elizabeth, lady Byron, wife of lord 
Byron. 

In France, lady Matilda Birmingham, 
youngelt daughter of the earl of Louth. 

At iiaffl Hall, Bedforithire, William 
Pym, efq. a defcendint tiom the famous 
rym, the greatparliamentary leader im the 
eign of Charles L. 
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Abel Smith, efq. M.P. for St. Ger- 
main’s. 

Hon. Mrs. Hobart, wife tothe hon. 
Henry Hobart, M. P. for Norwich. 

Lady Frances Burgoyne, relict of the 
Bate ur Roger Burgoyne, bart. 

Major-general Philip Skene. 


PROMOTIONS. 
ILLIAM duke of Leiniter, to be 
matter of the rolls, in [re'and. 

Edward Bearcroft, ef. to be jultice of the 
counties of Chetter, Flint, Denbigh, and 
Montgomery. 

Francis Burton, efq. to be one of the 
juftices of the faid counties. 

John, earl of Chatham, Richard Hop- 
kins, efq. John, viicount Bayham, John 
Levefon Gower, efq. Henry, lord Apfley, 
Charles George, lord Arden, and Samuel 
lord Hood, to be lords of the admiralty. 

Lieutenant Thomas Dyer, to be extra- 
ordinary and honorary equerry to the prince 
of Wales. 

General Henry earl of Carhampton, to 
be colonel of the 6th regiment of dragoons. 

Richard vifcount Howe, to be baron 
Howe, and ear! Howe, with remainder of 
the barony to the iffue of his daughters. 

Pennitton Portlock Powney, efq. to be 
ranger of the Little Park, at Windfor. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GAZETTE. 
JuLy 1. 
Wiliam Whitehead, Win. Halliday, and 
Heniy Mather, all of Manchefter, 
merchants and co-partners, (trading under 
the firm of Whitehead, Halliday and Co. 
Richard Turner, of Briftol, co: nfaétor. 
William Hughes, of Newton Kyne, in 
Yorkhire, wooltlapler and badger. 


JULY 5. 

Harbin Elde:ton, of Bow Church-yard, 
Cheapfide, broker. 

Edward Turner, of Little Queen. ftreet, 
Lincoln’s-inn- fields, draper «nd taylor. 

‘Thomas Sanderfon and Thomas Roth. 
well,of Manchetter, fultian manufaGurers. 

Neddy Holt, of Hatterliey, in Cheshire, 
cotton manufacturer. 

James Cooke, of the parifh of St. Phil’p 
and Jacob, G'oucetterfiire, malitter. 

John Lunn, of Grimitone, m Norfolk, 
miller. . 

John Cowx, of Bianthwaite, in the pa- 
rith of Dean, in Cumberland. 

James Taylor, of Mark-lane, London, 
taylor. 

William Groome, of Shtie, in Surry, 
fhopkeeper. 

Benf. Bowen, the vounzer, of Taunton, 
in Somerlethhire, woollen-drapezr. 

Maurice 
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Maurice Edwards, of Cirencefter, in 
Gloucetterfhire, dealer in corn. 

jee Jack{on, lat: of the pavifl of Hare- 

wood, in Yorkihie, vittesiier. 

Thomas Hill, of Little Moorfields, in 
Lov don, dealer in ipivituous liquors. 

Henry Cook, of St. Ofyth, in Effex, 
corn-merchant. 

George John‘cn, of the New Road, St. 
George in the Eaft, mariner. 

Tfaac Itaac Bing, of the Little Minories, 
merchant. 

Jacob Jacobs, of Caftle ftreet, White- 
chapel, watchmaker. 

Juty 8. 

Williom Gomeriall, of Leeds, in York- 
fhire, clothier. 

Ben}. Bowler, and William Embledon, 
of Carlifle, in Cumberland, grocers and 
copariners. 

George Comer, of Griflol, butcher. 

Peter Drinkwater, the younger, of Man- 
chetter, fuitian manufacturer. 

John Dawnay, Wh tthed Felkins, other- 
wile Filkins, of Crencefter, corn-dealer. 

Jom s Cooper, of Scarborough, in 
Yorkhhire, merch int. 

Wiiham Lightfoot, of Sudbrook, in 
Gloucefterfhire, tkinner. 

Alexander Kay the elder, and Alexan- 
der Kay the younger, of Hyton, in the 
townfhip of Blackrod, in Lancathive, cal- 
I'co-printers an‘ copa: tners. 

JULY 33. 

William Walmiley, of Manchefier, 

merchant. 





land, of Love-! , bran- 
dy merchant 
Alexander + Ker anedy, of Woolwich, in 
Kent, victualler. 
Wiliam Greaves, late of Fofter-lane, 
merchant. 
John Cooke, late of Hornchurch, in 
Eifex, deale: in huts. 
Sam uel Peake, of Stafford, fhoemaker. 
ft: the younger, of Bir- 
uiton-maker. 


vederick Schmoil, of Briftol, 
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Henry Hand, of Hich ite, ene: 


John Collins, late of Thiapiton, in 
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Cha. Dale, of Aiderfgate-ftreet, banker. 
Anne Skinie 





r, of Cheaplide, glover. 
William Wekion, of Weit Smithfield, 
tt, of Chorley, in Lanca- 
fhive, callico prin’e 

Jibfon, of Manchefter, calenderer 
aud check manufacturer. 


JULY 19. 

Thomas Cafs, of Scarborough, in York 
fire, linen-draper, 

Joleph Buthby, of Charing - Crofs, 
dealer. 

John Plaw, of St. Pancras, dealer. 

Willism Parry, of Heretord, cornfa@tor. 

Wiiham Hill, of Birmingham, butcher. 

Hugh Love, of Watling-ftreet, waie- 
houfiman, partner with James Lochead, 
William Lochead, John Lochead, of Pol- 
Jook-Shaws, near Glafgow, on Scotland, 
and William Robertfon, of "Ar ideriton, in 
Scotland, manufa&turers and trading in 
Londen under the firm of Love, Lochead, 
and company. 

Benjamin Oram, of Rofemary - lane, 
Whitechapel, brandy-merchant. — 

John Hays, of Hindley, Lancafhire, 
vidtualler. 

*Thomas Webfter, of Prefcctt, in Lan- 
cafhiic, claypotter. 

James Johnion, of Stafford, baker. 

William Edge, of Rufhulme, in the pa- 
rifh of Manchelter, Lancaghire, cotton- 
mar ufacturer. 
Roger Booth, of Yenters, near Bury, 


Lancafhire, merchant. 


Pla 


Henry De Vries and Danie! De Vries, * 


of Leatherfellers Buildings, London-Wall, 
merchants and copartners carrying on trade 
under the firm of Meff. De Vries and fons. 

William Broadhurit, of Harp - lane, 
Tower-ttreet, fugar-bioker 

Jofeph Waldo, of Brittol, merchant. 

Hen Wilion, of Liverpool, tallow- 
chandler. 

Thomas Morgan, of Bromfgrove, in 
Worceiterfhire, mercer. 

JuLy 26. 

Tho. Withington and James Withing- 
ton, of Manchetter, Lancafhire, and 
of Piinces-flreet, Lothbury, cotton ma- 
nufacturers, warehouiemen, and copart- 
ners, trading in Manchetter under the 
fim of Thomas, James, and Richard 
Wiuhi 3 n3 and in Princes-ftreet, Loth- 
bury, under the firm of James Withington. 

BevjaninVaughan, of buft-hill, callico- 
Diiter. 

Re b. rt Salmon, of the Strand, goldfmith. 

Alexander Brodie, of St. Luke, mer- 
chant. 

Thomas Turner th ~ clder, of Ebley, 
Gloucetlerfhire, cornfa&tor. 

‘Thomas Turver the younger, of Ebley, 
Glouc«tierfhire, ou thier. 

Benjamin Bowser, of Carlifle, Cum- 
berland, druggift. 







Jam-s Margetfon, of Church-court, 


Clement’s-lane, merchant. 
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Daniel Bifp, 
fhire, butcher. 

George Lawfon, of Manchelter, Lan- 
cathire, fhop\ecper. 

James Horotby, of Kingfton- upon 
Hull, woollen-draper. 

Robert Hitt, of Leeds, Yorkthire, {cri- 
vener. 

Thomas Newfham, of Blackburn, Lan- 
cafhire, cotton-manufacturer. 

Philip French the younger, and William 
French of St John Wapping, sonmongers 
and copartners. 

Robert Davis, of Queen-ftreet, Cheap- 


fide, fugar-refiner. 


of Clifton, Glouceiter- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Q LAC K’s Comparative View of Mor- 

tality at all Ages, 8vo. 6s. 

Amicable. Quixote, 4 vol. 12mo. 128. 

Hiltorians’s Pocket Dictionary, 18mo. 
38. 

Ath on the Mineral Waters of Spa, &c. 
I2MO. 5S» 

Tour, in 1787, tothe Weftern Highlands 
of Scotland, y2N0. 4s. 

Hall’s Specimens of Sermons and Prayers 
for Youth, 2s. 

Original Anecdotes of Peter the Great, 
8vo. 7s. 

Life of Frederick Baron Trenck, 2 vol. 
tzmoa,. 6s. 

Letters from Simpkin the Second, 2s. 6d. 

Letters on Agriculture, &c. (Bath) vol. 
4, 6s. boards. 

Mafon’s Animadverfions on the Go- 
vernment of the York Lunatic Afylum, 1s. 

Epiitle from Pindar to his pretended 
Coutin Peter, 2s 6d. 

W yadhim’s Wiltthive, extracted from 
Doomelday Book, &vo. 7s. 6d. 

Account of the Lite, Writings, and 
Inventions of John Napier, gto. 7s. 6d. 
beards, 

saitoun’s Thoughts on the Difqualifi- 
cations of the elde:t Sons of Peers of Scot- 
land, 8vo. 4s. boards. 

Review of the Affairs of the Auftrian 
Netherlands in 1787, 25. 

Helena, a Novel, 12mo. 3s. 

Sacred Extracts, fmall 8vo. qs. 

Anaeéta Latina, 1s. 6d. 

Analecta Latina, et Graca, 2s. 6d. 

Hodzion’s Proverbs of Solemon, 4to. 
7s. 6d. tewed. 

Fawman’s Geography, and Ufe of the 
Globes, SvoO. 5s. 

Cla ke n the Epider mic Difeafes of Lying- 
in Won nen, in 1787-8, 2s. 6d. 


ac. 


Miiddleon’s Plans. 


Correction for Niddiciex, folio, ai. as. 6d, 


FOR JULY, 


of the Houft of 
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Carter's Account of the Various Syftems 
of Medicine, 2 vol. 8vo. a2. 

The Honours of the Tab!e, with the Art 
of Carving, 12mo. 4s. 

Bergman’s Meditationes, de Syftemate 
Fofillium Naturali in Utum, zs. 6d. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN 
From July 14, to July 19, 1783. 
By the Standard WINCHESTER Bufhel 
of cight Gallons. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley, Oats. Beans 
sds. dos. d,s d,s d, 


London 4 a|2 72 3/2 ol2 g 
' i i 


COUNTIES INLAND. 











Middlefex 5 rol 2 rol2  5)3 2 
Surry 5 11/3 3/2 «4/4 
Hertford 5 | ——|3 ola 213-7 
Bedford 5 Tim 2 42 03 « 
Cambridge 5 4/2 1o\——|r 1clz 6 
Huntingdon 5 ——|——}|1 9)2 8 
Northampton § 813 42 6/1 aifz 2a 
Rutland 5 8——2 Biz a1; 3 
Leicetter § 11/3 22 ofr 103 4 
Nottingham § 10/3 42 9/2 ©13 3 
Derby 6 —| — 2 313 7 
Stafford 5 Wj}—2 1012 314 3 
Salop § 113 7,2 10j)2 Of § 
Hereford — —!|-—— —-— 
Worcelter 5112 10—|2 413 3 
Warwick 5 3—|} 1 11/3 4 
Gloucefter § 13 2 Slt xi3 x 
Wilts 5 7——2 mlz 4/3 7 
Berks § Qm——l2 1/2 3130 8 
Oxford § 10 ——/3 3/2 613 4 
Bucks 5 1o———|2 mi'2 113° 





COUNTIES upon the COAST, 

















Eftex $¢ 2 312 O72 FO 
Suffolk § 421112 5'2 o2 8 
Norfolk 5 72 gis 2:2 o! 
Lincoln 5 63 ©2 51 1013 0 
York § 113 63 1113 6 
Durham 5 84 ol—j2 113 50 
Northumb. 5 63 62 78 11/3 7 
Cumberland 5103 83 t2 114-4 
Weitmorcland 6 6——|3 52 1;—— 
Lancathire 6 7j3—| 2 43 3 
Chethire 6 13 913. 3;32 3;/—. 
Monmouth 6 2| ——|3 2:2 — 
Somerfet 5 0) i2 823 53 7 
D “von Se 3 2 gn o-— 
Cornwall gti 13 11 8 — 
Dorfet 5 6\——iz 72 43 8 
H. mphhire 5 7i——'2 102 233 6 
Sullex 5 i— 2 24 #&# 
Keat 5 Giam——i2 82 32 9 


Peck Loaf 2s. 4d, 
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